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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ene eee 

HIS day week a congratulatory banquet was given to the 

two triumphant British Plenipotentiaries by a numerous body 
of Conservative Peers, in the Duke of Wellington’s riding- 
school, at Knightsbridge. The guests were about 500 in 
number. Lord Beaconsfield, in returning thanks for the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s speech in his honour, said that to the Marquis of 
Salisbury had fallen the labouring oar in the great work of the 
Congress, and that to him more than to Lord Beaconsfield is to be 
attributed the English share in the result. He described Lord 
Hartington’s resolution moved on Monday as “‘a string of con- 
gratulatory regrets.” He defended his conduct to Greece very 
characteristically. She was advised, he said, to keep out of the 
struggle, and was wise enough to take that advice. It was pointed 
outto her that if the end of it had been partition of Turkey, Greece 
could not but have received a considerable share of the spoil ; but 
that if, asthe British Government maintained,—partition was not 
to be the result, ‘‘then it was equally clear to us that when thesettle- 
ment occurred, all those rebellious tributary Principalities which 
have lavished their best blood and embarrassed their finances for 
generations, would necessarily be but scurvily treated.” And he 
declared that this expectation was correct. Greece had got the op- 
portunity of obtaining,—only with Turkey’s consent however, and 
not from the Congress,—‘‘ a greater increase of territory than 
will be attained by any of the rebellious Principalities,”—which, 
a8 Lord Beaconsfield not obscurely conveyed, though Mr. Glad- 
stone has been bitterly reproached for saying the same thing, have 
been “scurvily treated” by the Congress. Lord Beaconsfield 
repeatedly spoke of Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro 
with supreme contempt, as rebellious States. Indeed, if they met 
with “ scurvy ” treatment, they met only with what Lord Beacons- 
field at least clearly held that they had a right to expect. 








On the subject of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s remarks were also very significant. He said that 
it had diminished, not increased, our responsibilities for the 
future, by making them clear and definite. He came back from 
Berlin, he said, with the strong conviction that neither the Crimean 
war nor the recent war would have taken place, if England had 
spoken out distinctly and in time, and he did not himself shrink 
from his own share of responsibility for not having done so on 
the latter occasion. But though he was ready to assume his own 
share of the responsibility, we suppose Lord Beaconsfield would 
hardly deny that he was thwarted in this matter by his colleagues, 
and would not have been so remiss, had they not been so reluc- 
tant. In other words, we suppose he would have prevented the 
War by an early and decisive alliance with Turkey, if he could 
have carried his colleagues with him. He was much surprised, 
he said, to hear the Anglo-Turkish Convention called an “ insane 
Convention.” He did not pretend to be as good a judge of 
Insanity as his opponent, but he would ask which was most 
likely to enter into an insane convention,—“ a body of English 
gentlemen, honoured by the favour of their Sovereign and the 
Confidence of their fellow-subjects, managing your affairs 
for four years, I hope with prudence, and not altogether 
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head at which it is flung—Lord Beaconsfield defended it on his 
usual unhistorical grounds. The statesman referred to, he said, 
had on several occasions made “personal allusions” to him, 
‘‘ allusions intended to be very offensive,” and in his speech at 
Oxford had charged him “ with all the offences of the Cabinet,” 
and as being ‘‘ a dangerous, and even devilish character.” During 
the campaigns of the last two years, the same statesman had in- 
dulged “in criticisms replete with the most offensive epithets ” as 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s character. Hereupon Mr. Gladstone 
wrote a courteous letter, beginning, ‘‘ Dear Lord Beaconsfield,” 
asking for references to the alleged personalities, to which Lord 
Beaconsfield replied in the third person, in a letter of very 
vulgar grandeur, beginning, ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield presents his 
compliments to Mr. Gladstone,” declining research over the 
speeches of two years and a half, producing only strong 
political criticisms on the policy of Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Government, but without a single instance of personality in the 
sense of the Knightsbridge speech, and admitting that the word 
‘¢ devilish” had not been used by Mr. Gladstone, either in the 
Oxford speech or elsewhere, but had been used by a ‘friend ” of 
Mr. Gladstone’s, and had so in some way obtained a constructive 
sanction from Mr. Gladstone. The hand which slung such severe 
missiles at the late Sir Robert Peel has evidently lost its cunning. 
The fumes of London’s adulation are mounting into that keen, 
cold, bizarre imagination of Lord Beaconsfield’s, and vulgarising 
all the sources of its former power. 


The Marquis of Lorne is to succeed Lord Dufferin as Viceroy 
of the Dominion of Canada, but he does not go out till November. 
We have made some remarks elsewhere on this appointment, 
which may be either a great success or a great failure, according 
to the spirit in which the duty is conceived. But unquestionably if 
it be rightly conceived, the close connection with the Crown 
which Lord Lorne’s marriage has given him, should be a source 
of great popularity. Only it will not do to expect the popularity 
without earning it. Lord Dufferin has been all things to Canada, 
—has addressed the French Canadians in French speeches as good 
as those of the Paris tribune, and the British backwoodsmen in 
humour as homely and graphic as even the Western States of 
Americi could supply. After such a Viceroy, who has gained all 
hearts, it will hardly do merely to shed pensive though benignant 
rays of polarised Royalty on the Canadian people. No doubt 
Lord Lorne would make a mistake in imitating Lord Dufferin’s 
modes and manners of Viceregal government too closely. He 
must be himself, and not an imitation of Lord Dufferin. Still, 
if he works as Lord Dufferin worked, and the Princess forgets she 
is anything but the Viceroy’s wife,—which she is quite capable 
of doing,—the people of Canada certainly will not forget that she 
is the daughter of the Queen. 


Yesterday week Lord Rosebery called attention to the Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff Memorandum, in a speech of considerable skill 
and liveliness, saying that the policy of the Government being so 
great as it is, the greater is the need of some explanation. 
As it is, the policy of the Government has been a policy of 
obscurity enlivened by sarcasm. The other day the Peers did 
receive some information as to that policy, but it was from the late 
Foreign Secretary, not from the Government ; and when they asked 
the Government for bread, they not only received a stone, but a 
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stone thrown at them with considerable vigour. Nothing could 
induce the Government even to give them the exact text of the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff Agreement, though Lord Salisbury had 
denied altogether the trustworthiness of the first summary 
published, and the other Ministers had afterwards carefully 
agreed upon the words in which, in both Houses, the de- 
fects of the full version, when it appeared, were described. 
Lord Rosebery commented also on that curious passage in 
the despatch to Lord Odo Russell, which assumed that the 
Government was still free to decide as it should think fit 
concerning matters upon which its decision was already 


. a 
| way for the retirement of the country, as soon as might 
| this rash and ill-advised engagement. wt bs Gee 








The greater part, however, of the debate of Monday night 
languid in the extreme. The amendment adopted by the Govern, 
ment was moved, for instance, by Mr. Plunket, ina speech of mach 
| less than his usual animation ; but Sir Charles Dilke’s statement of 
the case against England in regard to Greece was made with con. 
| siderable power. He showed how long Greece had had to suffer 

from the atrocities of the Turks upon Hellenic populations how 
completely the case for putting Greece in possession of C 








pledged by Lord Salisbury’s own agreement with Count | Epirus, and Thessaly corresponded with the case for pu 


Schouvaloff. He said it was like nothing so much as the 
conversation between ‘Starveling” and ‘*‘ Bottom” in Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, where Starveling suggests that, after all, 
the killing must be left out, and Bottom replies, ‘‘ Not a whit, 
not a whit,” but that a prologue shall be written to seem to say, 
‘* We will do no harm with our swords, and that Pyramus is not 
killed indeed, and for the more better assurance, tell them that I, 
Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. This will 
put them out of fear.” 


And no doubt the Russians at Berlin were put out of fear by 
the engagement they had in their pocket that the talk about 
Batoum and so forth meant nothing; but in the House of Lords 
Lord Salisbury was kindled into anger by Lord Rosebery’s ex- 
position of the matter. He contended that it was quite fair to 
describe the first summary of the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
as unauthentic and unworthy of the confidence of the House 
of Lords, because it left out the stipulation which was the 
centre and keystone of the British policy,—that Great Britain 
would insist in Congress on the Sultan being left at complete 
liberty to defend the frontiers of Eastern Roumelia at his own 
discretion. Lord Salisbury further maintained that the secret 
agreement was nothing more than one of those confidential com- 
munications to which all Governments must resort, as part of 
their diplomacy; to which Lord Carnarvon replied conclusively, 
that such confidential communications did not usually prejudge 
and forestall the decisions to be come to by any Power at a Con- 
gress held for the purpose of deliberating fully on these very 
issues. Lord Carnarvon and the Marquis of Bath both joined in 
condemning the underhanded policy of aggrandisement pursued 
by the Government; and Lord Granville concluded the discus- 
sion, by remarking that but for the surreptitious report in the 
Globe, we should have been simply dupes as to the policy of the 


Bosnia and Herzegovina in the possession of Austria, and how 
England had snubbed the French proposals on behalf of Greece, 
Mr. Grant Duff made a keen and graphic speech, in which he 
described the Treaty of Berlin as the Treaty of San Stefano in 
disguise,—accused it of settling nothing, and of leaving the 
great question of all, the question of Constantinople, to bg 
a standing menace to the peace of Europe. He illustrated the 
unprecedented use made by the Crown of the Treaty-makj 
power to withdraw such a question as that of the Asiatic 
Protectorate from the consideration of Parliament, by a story of the 
Italian politeness of Torlonia to the late Prince Metternich,—tg 
whom, when he was praising the most valuable picture in his 
collection, Torlonia, in compliment, offered it, though he was 
horrified when the offer was accepted, and always ended in future 
his account of the transaction by saying, ‘‘ Et le coquin I’a pris!" 
Constitutional historians would say the same of the Ministers who 
had used their technical right to make a treaty, for such a pur. 
pose as this. They would say of them that the rogues had 
availed themselves of a right which, in relation to such a matter 
as this, was not really, but only formally, theirs to use. 


Mr. Bourke’s speech was also worthy of note, if only for its 
very strong assertion that the Anglo-Turkish Convention wasg 
purely conditional engagement. ‘‘ We had not guaranteed Turkish 
territory, as had been done in 1856. Our guarantee of Asia Minor 
was conditional on the reform of that country, and if the condi. 
tion was not complied with, the guarantee ceased.” If that be 
so, how is it possible to represent the Convention as a far more 
impassable barricade against Russian aggression than any inter- 
posed before,—as the ‘ thus far, but no farther,” of Lord Beacons 
field? tis a broken reed indeed, if the only bulwark against 
Russian or any other invasion is to depend for its stability on the 
capacity, good-will, and firmness of Sultans, or the virtuous 


Government, and as to the real unmeaningness of the histrionic | abnegation of the Pashas? You might as well propose to redeem 
display which they had gone through. Lord Rosebery’s discharge | land from the sea by a wall of sea-weed, or insulate a fire bys 


was not murderous, but his slugs entered, and seem to rankle. 


paper screen. 
Tuesday's debate commenced with a lively speech from Lord 


The great debate on Lord Hartington’s motion regretting the | Sandon, who spoke of the Turkish power in Europe as now “con- 


disappointment of the hopes of the Greeks, the vast and ill- 


centrated,” and therefore probably stronger than it had ever 
’ P y g' 


considered responsibilities of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and previously been,—an unlucky expression which gave rise to Mr. 
the unconstitutional course of deciding on so vast a change in | Gjadstone’s retort that it was concentrated much as a mall's 
policy without consulting Parliament or the country, commenced physical strength is concentrated in his trunk, when all the limbs 
on Monday, with an able though somewhat frigid speech from | are lopped off it. Lord Sandon declared that during his many 
Lord Hartington, in which he apparently forgot altogether to wanderings in the Valley of the Nile and over Syrian plains the 
touch on the Constitutional point. There is just the defect of cry had always been, “‘ When are you coming?” And now, he 
Lord Hartington asa leader. His judgment is sound ; his courage | said, England had come at last. Here there was a laugh from 
is unquestioned ; his sense amounts to sagacity ; and he is never | Members opposite who remembered the burden of Lord Beacons 
feeble ; but after all, his heart is, comparatively speaking, so little | field's «* Contarini Fleming,”—supposed to be a psychological study 
in politics, that he is even apt to forget the chief point of his case. | of himself,—who is received everywhere with the cry, ‘‘ You have 
What he did say was exceedingly good. His criticism on the | peen long expected !” and who replies finally, ‘‘ I am come at last.” 
Treaty of Berlin was moderate in the extreme. He charged the England, however, was to arrive in these regions ‘ not to dis 
Government only with being one of the coldest in relation to possess the legitimate Sovereign, but to strengthen his hands.” 
Greece, instead of one of the most favourable ; but on thewhole,the | Lord Sandon does not know how impossible this is. He might 
arrangements of the Congress were to Lord Hartington the sub- | ag well talk of the sanitary inspector going with his medicines 
ject, at worst, of what Lord Beaconsfield called ‘ congratula- | and foods into the realms of plague, fever, or famine, ‘not to 
tory regrets.”” He was, however, much more animated in his attack dispossess the legitimate sovereign, but to strengthen his hands.” 


on the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which he agreed with Mr. Glad- 
stone was insane. He could not understand why Lord Beacons- 


Of Mr. Gladstone’s speech we have said almost as much else- 


field thought that it ensured any prompter action on England's part | where as we can usefully say to those who do not themselves 
inthe future than had been found possible in the past. Why should | read, as everybody should, that terse and vivid specimen of state- 
any future Government act in a manner exactly the reverse of | ment, argument, and denunciation. But we may add that 20 


that of Lord Beaconsfield’s own Government? If there were in 


part of it produced such an effect as the conclusion, in which he 


his own case ‘a hesitation for a time, a want of decision, a want | took up the Constitutional issue forgotten by Lord Hartington. 
of firmness,” why should the Government which might be called | Such a use of the Treaty-making power as that of the Govern- 
to act under the Anglo-Turkish Convention exhibit a different | ment would necessarily bring, he said, the Treaty-power itself into 


attitude ? That Convention had hastened the time at which a 


question. The Treaty-making power, was ‘a prerogative which had 


collision with Russia was probable by at least one hundred years, | been endured because it had been used with moderation, witharegard 
and extended the frontier of possible collision by at least 1,000 | to precedent and to the rights of Parliament, and to the sense 








miles. And the object of his resolution was, he said, to prepare the | and convictions of the people, but which when not so used, be 
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yas intolerable.” Imaginary British interests were first set 
: they were prosecuted by strange and unheard-of means ; our 
ublic obligations to Europe were set at naught in the prosecu- 
tion; then came & disregard, a neglect, it may perhaps even be 
wid s contempt, for the rights of Parliament; and the final 
result was & great increase of responsibility, no increase, but 
a diminution, of strength, a ‘loss of respect abroad, a 
shock to Constitutional instincts at home, and an augmentation 
of the burdens which are laid on the back of a too confiding 


Mr. Cross’s reply to Mr. Gladstone was halting and familiar 
with even more than Mr. Cross’s usual haltingness and fawi- 
He was ‘‘ bound to say” a great many things,—Mr. 
Cross is always ‘‘bound’’ to say what he does say,—as, for 
instance, that the early attacks on the Government in relation to 
Turkish affairs were very unfair, from a party which had done 
nothing to enforce reform on Turkey when in office; and he 
enforced the conditional nature of the guarantee to Asiatic 
Turkey ; thus, ‘‘ we had undertaken to guarantee Turkey against 
attack, but on the express condition that Turkey reformed her- 
self,” —nay, not only reformed herself, but reformed herself * in 
a way in which we were to agree.” Clearly, nothing can be 
easier then than to dissolve the bargain. We have only 
to say that any reforms Turkey undertakes are not the kinds 
of reforms we meant, and it will be at an end. ‘ We did 
not undertake,” Mr. Cross added, ‘‘ to reform her.” Then, 
surely, we did not undertake anything which would be a security 
either for Turkey or for ourselves. We have simply engaged to 
offer anew motive for reform to an unrepentant sinner, who has 
never found any such motive for repentance strong enough. 
Such an engagement is hollow, and even absurd. 


Thursday’s debate was remarkable chiefly for Mr. Lowe’s 
speech. He delivered a very effective attack both on the double- 
dealing of the Government,—in the course of which he was 
called to order for speaking of the number of falsehoods the 
Government had contrived to pack into the despatch to Lord Odo 
Russell,—and on the use of the Prerogative. The Queen, he 
said, might pardon, if she pleased, all the burglars in the country ; 
she might make all the cobblers Earls; but such a use of 
the Prerogative would be monstrous and dangerous to the 
Constitution ; and so was the use of it which withdrew this Con- 
vention from the cognisance of Parliament. If this course were 
to be followed, our liberties were not worth sixpence. Mr. Lowe 
also made a very amusing comment on the annexatién of Cyprus. 
Great Britain, he said, used to do the part of the Good Samaritan 
towards Turkey. But now, instead of taking out two pence and 
giving them to the sick man’s host, she asked him severely, 
“Have you such athingas half-a-crown about you?—if so, hand it 
over,” which was more like the thieves than the Samaritan. Lord 
Jobn Manners’s reply was not bright. But he insisted, like his 
chief, on the independence of the Sultan, the tendency of all we 
are doing to secure the integrity of his diminished dominions, 
and on the usefulness of the attempt to coach him into capacity 
to pass political muster among decent political Powers. The 
debate of last night,—the result of which we cannot know before 
going to press,—was expected to close the discussion. 





The Supplementary Estimate for the year has been presented 
to Parliament, and amounts to £1,845,500, for expense incurred on 
account of the war between Russia and Turkey, and the recent 
outbreak at the Cape of Good Hope. This is but a small part of 
the yearly cost to which our new policy,—if it means anything,— 
should run up; and including, as it does, the Cape expenses, 
it is clear that very little provision is at present being made to 
organise Asiatic Turkey. Indeed, the estimate tends, like most 
other evidence, to the belief that the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
8a mere flash in the pan. 


probability the secret will not be forced. Fortunately for 
the policy of mystification, there is always some convenient 
Mr. Jorkins amongst Foreign Governments with whom we 
are in partnership, to whose veto on the publication of an in- 
convenient document the Government can appeal as a final 
reason against placing confidence in the British people. 


A deputation from South-East Lancashire waited on Lord 
Salisbury on Thursday, to congratulate him on the result of his 
labours at Berlin, and Lord Salisbury seized the opportunity to de- 
fend himself from Mr. Gladstone's criticisms. He excused the line 
Great Britain had taken in advocating capitalised payments to the 
Porte in place of the old tributes from the newly emancipated States 
on the very unworthy ground that it was done to diminish 
the British creditors’ loss on the Turkish debts ; declared that all 
the country wrested from Bulgaria was wrenched from Russia, 
—which was the thing to be proved, our own contention 
being that the great Bulgaria would have been far more 
independent of Russia than the smaller,—and complained 
bitterly of the tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s speech to 
create ill-will between England and France. But his 
chief point was that the Liberals are jealous of all extension of 
the power of England, and that a Power which once becomes 
stationary must soon begin to decay. But are the Liberals 
jealous of any extension of the power of England? We, at least, 
can disclaim it, from our hearts. But we must disclaim also such 
pretended extension of nominal power as leaves all real power far 
behind. 


Mr. Cross, in replying on Thursday to a question of Mr. 
Dillwyn’s as to the Lunacy Laws, said he would consider the 
changes requisite in the Recess, and announce his views at the 
opening of the “next Parliament.” We conclude ‘ Parliament ” 
was but a slip for ‘‘ Session,” but it was taken by some as a hint 
that a speedy dissolution is intended. Probably enough, the 
matter is not yet settled. 


There has been an interesting correspondence in the 7imes as 
to the degree of comfort with which men can live at great heights. 
Mr. Webber, writing from the Grindelwald, in Switzerland, to 
Monday’s Times, states that in Thibet he has lived for months 
together at a height of more than 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and that the result was as follows :—His pulse, at normal 
heights only 63 per minute, seldom fell below 100 per minute 
during the whele time he was at that level. His respirations were 
often twice as numerous in the minute as they are at ordinary 
levels. A run of 100 yards would quicken both pulse and 
respiration more than a run of 1,000 yards at the sea-level, and 
the higher the level, the greater the difficulty of walking or running 
fast. He crossed the shoulder of the Gurla Mandhata at a height 
of some 20,000 feet, measured ‘ by the thermometer,” (surely a mis- 
print or a slip of the pen for the “ barometer?”) and found the 
greatest difficulty in getting his breath quickly enough, had 
frequent and violent headaches, and found that his native guides 
and companions suffered much more even than he did. Clearly, the 
physical constitution of man has not been naturally selected so as 
to admit of great variations in the altitude of his dwelling-place. 


The Times of Tuesday last contained a telegraphic note from 
Vienna relating to the assassination, on May 14th, of Okubo, 
Minister of the Interior, at Tokio (Yedo). ‘The conduct of the 
six assassins was characteristically Japanese. They attacked the 
Minister, overwhelmed and despatched him, wiped their blades 
on his clothes, and went straight to the palace of the Mikado, 
saying, ‘* We have killed the Minister of the Interior, the traitor ! 
take us prisoners.” ‘There was not only no attempt on their part 
to escape, but they walked into the very jaws of death, knowing 
that they must expiate their crime with their lives. This is a 
relic of the chivalry of old Japan,—‘ Murder, if need be, and 
death ; but in all, duty.” In speaking of the four Ministers 
left from among the twenty faithful ones who supported 








Mr. Marvin, in a letter to Thursday’s Daily News, in which he 
attempts to justify his disclosure of the summary of the Salis- | 
bury-Schouvaloff Agreement in the Globe of May 31st, on the | 
ground that he fully expected that Agreement to be made public | 
on the following day, states that on that same day, May | 
3lst, was signed a much more secret engagement, regarded 
48 “of great value at the time,” “and of importance still,” but of | 
Which he has always refused to divulge the nature, on the ground 
that he knew it from the first to be a most secret document. We 
Suppose some effort will be made in Parliament to extract from | 
the Government some information as to this new secret,—if | 
new secret it be. Indeed, Sir Stafford Northcote did deny on 
Thursday that it had any reference to Greece. But in all | 


the Mikado at the great political reformation, Iwakura is referred 
to as weak from old age. He has borne much, indeed, but he is 
by no means an old man,—fifty-five, perhaps, at the out- 
side,—and was, quite recently, at all events, in full vigour of 
mind and body. The name of Okuma, the Finance Minister, 
st.ould hardly have been omitted in the enumeration of the faith- 
ful. He isa man of great ability, and remarkable for his clear 
head and prodigious memory. The Japanese officials commonly 
say that he is never to be seen with a pen in his hand or papers 
before him, but he directs the finances of the Empire very 
soundly, and knows every detail connected with them. 


Consols were on Friday 94} to 943. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—. 
THE ORIENTAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


NE of the most disagreeable of the features of the present 
crisis is the deficiency of our new Oriental policy on the 

side of openness and accuracy. It is not perhaps surprising, that 
when a policy of secrecy is pursued, when a policy indeed of 
which, as the Prime Minister describes it, secrecy is the absolute 
essential, is pursued, accuracy in defending it to the public 
should be found exceedingly difficult. Asa matter of fact, the 
Oriental politician would never think of accuracy, if inaccu- 
racy were more to his purpose. It would never occur to him 
that if he thought it essential to his policy to be secret, and 
he could only be secret by giving out fanciful accounts of 
what he was doing or refusing to do, there would be any 
sort of moral objection to giving out such fanciful accounts. 
Of course, it is very different indeed with our English poli- 
ticians, even when they do determine on a policy of which 
secrecy is the key-stone. They would feel degraded by any 
intentional misstatement, and they certainly can never intend to 
make any such deliberate misstatement. But the conditions are 
hard on them. They have determined on a policy which hinges, 
as they think, on profound secrecy, and if any hint of what they 
are doing creeps out, the necessity of keeping the public in ignor- 
ance is a very strong inducement to them, not indeed to use words 
which they deem precisely false, but words which, while they 
shall be in some sense true, yet will be construed by the public 
in a sense different from that in which they were really used. To 
take a very pardonable instance of such evasion. At the open- 
ing of the Session,the Government felt it very important to repel, 
as far as they could, the imputation (which they knew to be 
perfectly true) that there was a very serious division amongst 
them. So Lord Beaconsfield declared that the Cabinet had 
arrived at “a unanimous decision, not a hasty one, but a 
unanimous decision,” in favour of a policy of “conditional 
neutrality,” and declared that they had “ never swerved ” from 
that decision, which was true; while Lord Salisbury went a 
little further, not indeed in positive statement, but in casting 
dust in the eyes of the country, and said,—* As to disunion in 
the Cabinet, I was anxious to know on what ground that charge 
was brought, and as far as I could see there were only two, 
—one was that Musurus Pasha had praised the Turkish consti- 
tution from which I differed, and the other was our old friends 
the newspapers.” Neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Lord Salis- 
bury said a word that was precisely false, but they did their best, 
without saying a word that was precisely false, to produce in- 
credulity as to those dissensions in the Cabinet which they well 
knew to be of the most serious kind. Now, if that were wrong, 
it was a pardonable sin, for everybody knows that on questions 
of this kind, the exact words, and not the vague effect of 
the words, are the only things to which the speakers are 
pledged ; but it illustrates the much more serious difficulty of 
defending a policy of mystery and mystification without giving 
false impressions to the public, and this, too, on subjects con- 
cerning which there is no such understanding that the 
resoure?s of language may be taxed to throw dust into your 
eyes. Ministers have experienced this difficulty of late in a 
very serious form, and it has certainly injured their morale. 
Lord Beaconsfield is, of course, one of the chief offenders. His 
Oriental imagination, which uses words rather as colours to 
produce a particular effect on the mind, than as containing 
specific and defined meaning, is almost incapable of appreciat- 
ing the value of precision; and he seldom makes a speech 
which does not contain serious error. In this respect he 
is like some controversial women, who, when asked to explain 
on what statements their accusations are grounded, reply that 
if they cannot find the exact evidence, yet the whole con- 
duct and manner of their opponents produced on them the 
effect they have described,—which is very likely. So Lord 
Beaconsfield charges Mr. Gladstone with a course of the 
most acrimonious personalities against himself, without being 
able to produce one, though he does produce a personality 
of which some one else was guilty, and wants to impute it to 
Mr. Gladstone, because Mr. Gladstone did not rebuke it. No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone’s severe and reiterated political criticisms 
had filled Lord Beaconsfield’s own imagination with rancour, and 
it was this rancour of his own imagination which transformed 
bitter political criticism into unseemly personal attack. But that 
is a slight matter, compared with the astounding inaccuracies as 
to matters of public fact into which this same Oriental imagi- 
nation, this habit of using words to produce impressions rather 


than to express thoughts, really leads the Prime Misistes @ 
pointed out more than a year ago how Lord Beaconsfield %) 
dered into two utterly incorrect assertions, of a very dogmatis 
kind, in the House of Lords,—one, an assertion, by way of 
liating the ignorance of the Government, that at the time the 
Berlin Memorandum was drawn up, “ the Bulgarian m 

had been perpetrated for a fortnight or three weeks,” and that 
nevertheless all the Powers of Europe were in complete 
ignorance of what had happened. This was altogether g 
mistake, and a gross one. Next, he declared that the ignor. 
ance of our Government was due to the unwise econom 
of Consuls in the disturbed districts, which was due tp 
the conduct of a previous government, which had “ cut off gl] 
Consular agencies from that part of the Turkish Empire» 
whereas, he had subsequently to admit that he could not point 
to the abridgment of a single consular agent through whom 
any of the information which we failed to obtain might haye 
been derived. This year Lord Beaconsfield has been somewhat 
more careful, and indeed even more reticent, which for him ig the 
only efficient kind of care; but as his secret policy is developed 
his care is relaxing. Nothing could be more unfortunate than his 
gross inaccuracy as to Batoum, a port on the extreme value of 
which the party newspapers had descanted with one voice, while 
its destiny was still in doubt, but which Lord Beaconsfield rap 
down as utterly insignificant, so soon as it was to him sour 
grapes,—that is, had been abandoned to Russia,—and he wished 
to depreciate the importance of the victory Russia had gained, 
He told the House of Lords that Batoum would “ hold three 
considerable ships, and if it were packed like the Londop 
Docks, it might hold six; but in that case, the 
danger, if the wind blew ‘from the north, would be 
immense.” Lord Granville on a subsequent night said that he 
did not know how many ships Batoum wou/d hold, but that he 
knew how many it had held, namely, “ thirteen men-of-war and 
a transport.” To this Lord Beaconsfield replied yesterday 
week by citing the statement of the Hydrographer of the Admi- 
ralty, who called Batoum a bay, nota port ; said that only three 
ironclads could be so anchored as to swing clear, and that if it 
had contained thirteen men-of-war and a transport, it must 
have been by the ships being placed in rows, and their 
sterns secured to the shore on the western side of the bay, 
and that even then they would be insecure. Of course, this 
is a totally different statement from the original one, 
—and even this was incorrect. Hobart Pasha, the Turkish 
Admiral, writes to Lord Granville to declare that Batoum 
is more than a bay,—“‘a harbour, and a very safe one, as no sea 
or wind ever endangers the safety of ships moored to the 
shore.” Thirteen men-of-war of different sizes, of which six 
were ironclads, and two large modern frigates, were lying 
moored to the shore on more than one occasion.” It is perfectly 
clear, then, that Lord Beaconsfield, in his eagerness to produceon 
his hearers’ minds the impression that in giving up Batoum to 
Russia, he was giving up a possession of very little value, 
drew upon his imagination for the most important part of his 
facts, of which he could hardly have derived any but the 
vaguest rudiment from any well-informed source. 

But this has always been the way with Lord Beaconsfield. 
The policy of secrecy has not affected him seriously, but it 
has affected seriously at least one other member of the Govern 
ment. Lord Salisbury attempted on Friday weck to defend 
himself for calling the Globe’s summary of the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Agreement, published on May 31st, unauthentie, 
and unworthy of the confidence of the House of Lords, though 
in fact, with a single omission, it was a most correct sum- 
mary of an authentic Agreement. Lord Salisbury asserts 
that because that summary contained nothing as to the reset 
vation of the purpose of England to maintain at the Congress 
the right of the Sultan to garrison his own frontier in Eastem 
Roumelia with such troops as he chose,—a point which Lord 
Salisbury says was “the keystone” of the whole policy of the 
Government,—the summary was unauthentic, and unworthy of 
the confidence of the House of Lords; and he likens such @ 
summary to a representation of Hamlet out of which the 
character of Hamlet should be omitted. Now, this 
very Jesuitical arguing indeed. The summary of the 
agreement was, so far as it went, correct in every particular. 
It described rightly the division of the Bulgarias; de 
fined the limits to be put on the province afterwards 
called Eastern Roumelia; stated that the Turkish troops were 
to withdraw from the latter province, and noi return into it; 
declared that England deplores, but would not, in the last 
resort, oppose the cession of Bessarabia; that Russia was to cede 





Bayazid to Turkey; that Kotour was to go to Persia, that 
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Russia was to promise not to extend her empire further in Asia ; 
¢hat Russia would take no further indemnity in territory, and 
gould not interfere with any previous pledge of Turkish revenue. 
And all this is declared unauthentic, and unworthy of the con- 
fidence of the House of Lords, solely because the summary did not 
say that the British Government reserved its right to fight out in 
Congress the question of the Sultan’s military discretion as to 
the garrisoning of the frontier of East Roumelia! Why, it is 
hardly possible to sail nearer the wind than that. Many and 
many a Jesuit has been held up to scorn in this country for 
milder distortions of the truth than Lord Salisbury’s. No 
doubt the summary omitted one particular, to which Lord 
Salisbury chose to assign what we shovld regard as a 
factitious importance. Well, then, he should have told the 
House that it suppressed one condition to which he and 
his colleagues attached very great importance, but that other- 
wise it was authentic, and worthy of the confidence of their 
Lordships’ House. Such language as Lord Salisbury’s was the 
Janguage rather of Macchiavelli than of a British statesman. 

But the case is even worse with Lord Salisbury’s despatch 
to Lord Odo Russell of the 8th of June, in which he tells 
him that “there is no ground for believing that Russia 
will willingly give way in respect to Batoum, Kars, or 
Ardahan ; and it is possible that the arguments of England 
urged in Congress will receive little assistance from other 
Powers, and will not be able to shake her resolution in this 
respect. You will not on that account refrain from earnestly 
pressing upon them and upon Russia the justice of abstaining 
from annexations which are unconnected with the professed 
objects of the war, and profoundly distasteful to the popula- 
tions concerned; and the expediency, in regard to the 
future tranquillity of Asia, of forbearing to shake so 
perilously the position of the Government of Turkey. 
In the event of the failure in this respect of the efforts 
of the English Plenipotentiaries, you will be made ac- 
quainted with the course which the English Govern- 
ment has decided to pursue.” This despatch was written 
after the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Agreement had _ been 
signed, and after Lord Odo Russell had been made aware 
of its conditions, indeed after Lord Salisbury had de- 
clared the Globe’s summary “unauthentic, and unworthy 
of the confidence of their Lordships’ House.” Considering 
that Lord Odo Russell was already aware of the course the 
Government meant to pursue, in case of the failure of his 
arguments,—considering that he knew them to have given a 
pledge to pursue that course,—there seems to be very little 
drift in the document at all, if it were not simply written to 
beguile and mislead the British readers of the published corre- 
spondence and protocols, into the belief that the Globe's 
summary of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Agreement was really 
* unauthentic, and unworthy of the confidence of their Lord- 
ships’ House.” 

But the crafty Orientalism of the Government comes out on the 
broadest scale in what the Government asa whole have done,— 
in the secret agreements at once with Russia and with Turkey 
which they have kept outside the cognisance of Congress, 
while under the most solemn engagements to Europe to 
deal with the Turkish question by European consent and not 
by private contract; in the denunciation of Russia for doing 
openly, precisely what they were themselves doing and en- 
couraging her to do, secretly; and most of all, in the de- 
liberate and successful attempt to manmuvre the people of 
England into a new policy of the most momentous kind, 
without dropping a hint of what was intended, while 
all the while they were soothing public opinion by re- 
presenting their policy as more pacific and innocent than 
the counsels of their opponents. We have got a Government 
of Oriental principles, which Mr. Newdegate has more reason 
to fear than if it had been nourished on the Jesuitical principles 
of St. Alfonso Liguori. 
and good man : “ Vivian Grey,” whose wild story really contains 
the germs of the moral principle of this Government, was a 
mere cold and selfish intriguer. 





WHAT THE GOVERNMENT REALLY MEAN. 


HE chief intellectual interest of the week’s debate will be 

in the light it throws on what the intention of the Govern- 
ment in negotiating the Anglo-Turkish Convention really was 
and is. We have scanned with minute attention the official 
Speeches on the subject, to discover this so far as we can, and 
the result is, we fear, very far from satisfactory. We believe 
that the Government now, as heretofore, mean two different 


After all, Alfonso Liguori was a great 


things, and not one ;—while no member of the Government, 
unless it be the Prime Minister himself, has any distinct con- 
ception how far he is prepared to go on one line of action 
before deserting it and taking to the other line of action. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s own general idea is not very hard to discover. 
He wishes to stop Russian aggression, and to him the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention really means the “thus far, and no farther,” 
of his first grandiose statement. He has now supplemented 
that statement by announcing, in no indistinct terms, that he 
thinks the irresolution and indecision of his own Government 
in not preventing the war,—for he appears to hold that by a 
threat only, we could have prevented it,—was a weakness of 
which he and his colleagues, like the Government of 1853, 
ought to be ashamed. So far as we can see, he does not lay 
much stress on the reforming covenants of the Convention. 
He looks to preventing the advance of Russia by positive 
threats, in the main ; and we must assume, of course, that,— 
whether the reforming covenants of Turkey are fulfilled or re- 
main unfulfilled,—he would still meet Russia promptly by 
arms, wherever she pleased to compel us to meet her, 
in Asia Minor, Syria, or Mesopotamia, rather than permit 
her further advance in the Southerly direction. But though 
Lord Beaconsfield is clear, he obviously attaches too much 
value to the deterrent effect of a mere British threat, and is 
far too little of a realist, far too deficient in the power to work 
out such a policy as his, into the detail which such a policy re- 
quires, to render his own view of any great value. He has so long 
accustomed himself to govern men by words, that he thinks of 
statesmanship ehiefly as the art of governing men by words, 
and he hardly sees at all, or if he sees he does not care to give 
any effect to what he sees, that if the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention is not to be followed by a great expansion of British 
military power and a vast expenditure of British capital, it is 
a romantic and silly bit of braggadocio, and not the serious 
policy of a practical State. But there are other members 
of the Government who do see this, who see it more clearly 
than they see anything else, and prefer, therefore, the unreal 
view which makes it mere braggadocio, They endeavour 
in all they say to attenuate the meaning of their promise, 
to whittle it away into the exertion of a new moral influence 
over the Sultan. For instance, Mr. Bourke, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, says positively that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention is a mere conditional engagement to de- 
fend the Turks of Asia against Russia, if the Turks of Asia are 
willing to amend their administrative system as Great Britain 
advises. If not, not. If the Sultan and his subordinates prove in- 
tractable, our engagement, says Mr. Bourke, is at an end, and we 
may reconsider afresh the best British policy for preventing the 
encroachments of Russia in some other way. Lord Sandon, 
notwithstanding his lyric on the blessings which we, working in 
concert with all other nations,—in spite of the secrecy which 
excluded all other nations from any glimpse of our design,— 
are to bring into Asiatic Turkey, utterly disowned any occu- 
pation of it on our own behalf ; while Mr. Cross, who answered 
Mr. Gladstone, expressly insisted on the conditional character 
of the obligation. Lord John Manners spoke in the same 
strain. He spoke of the Anglo-Turkish Convention as diminish- 
ing instead of increasing the obligations of the Treaties of 
1856, and ridiculed altogether the notion that any great 
burdens or any weight of taxation should be imposed on 
this country in order to carry out the objects of this 
Convention. 

Now, if that be the view of the majority of the Cabinet, we 
suppose that when they speak of the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention as a milder thing than the Tripartite Treaty of 1856, 
on which we have never been called to act, they mean to imply 
that the new engagement will be easy and harmless for the 
same reason,—that it will mean nothing but moral pressure 
on Turkey; and that if ever the occasion arise contem- 
plated in that Convention,—if Russia again advances on 
Asiatic Turkey,—we should find some easy excuse for not ful- 
filling our compact. We fear, in short, that the greater part of 
the Cabinet think the substantial value of the Treaty confined 
to its threat, the consideration received for it, and its moral 
influence over the Sultan; that Russia will be more alarmed 
by a threat from England alone, than by a threat from several 
European Powers combined; that in any case, we shall 
keep the price of the promise we have given, and that 
we may perhaps be able to work the promise we 
kave received to the advantage,—even if it be only 
to the slight advantage,—of Asiatic Turkey. If Russia 
is not more deterred by our words than she was by the 
words of Europe,—well, we can nevertheless make them as 
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elastic as the words of Europe were found to be. Still, the 
valuable Island remains, and the hope of getting something 
wholesome done in Asia before Turkey finds out that our 
words are not at all more real than the words of the Treaties 
of two-and-twenty years ago. 

We say we fear that this is the real construction put upon 
this Anglo-Turkish Convention by the majority of the Cabinet. 
And it is a thing to be feared, for to that view of the Con- 
vention the British public may perhaps be brought round, 
as a view that is only unworthy of us, not really danger- 
ous to our interests. We should respect the Cabinet 
far more, if we thought they really intended to carry 
out the Convention in its plain and obvious sense, though 
we should then expect the country to repudiate the engage- 
ment, and to insist on the substitution of some other policy. 
Nothing can disgrace British Governments so much as the 
conclusion of these high-sounding, but thoroughly unreal 
bargains. This one in particular, interpreted in its unreal 
sense, will do mischief to everybody. It will lull Turkey into a 
false reliance on a Power that does not intend taking any active 
means to save her. It will foster in the British people one 
of the worst tastes inherent in all democracies, the love of 
showy threats, which it is not in tended to redeem. And it will 
lead us to pique ourselves with still more Pecksniffian self-con- 
gratulation than before, on the benevolence of our treatment 
of the great populations of the East, to whom we offer so much 
useful advice which we well know them to be quite unable to 
take. An ounce of real administration of Oriental provinces 
by British administrators, is worth a ton of such empty intey- 
ventions on behalf of the people, with rulers whose profession 
is plunder and intrigue. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S APPOINTMENT. 

HE appointment of the Marquis of Lorne to be Governor- 
General of Canada is a step which does credit to all 
concerned in it, and is indeed an appointment of a kind 
which has frequently been recommended in these columns. 
It is nothing new to find the Queen’s children ready to 
spend time and labour in the service of the State, but to 
leave England for some years involyes many sacrifices to 
any one, no matter how pleasant may be the conditions 
under which the term of absence is to be passed, and the 
Princess Louise will not be less likely than those placed in 
a lower station to feel the change. To her husband, the 
main disadvantage of the post will be the subordination in 
which he will inevitably stand towards his wife. The 
Canadians are enthusiastically loyal, but this very quality will 
tend in this particular instance to make them indifferent to 
the Governor-General. By the side of the Queen’s daughter, 
the Queen’s representative will, in a sense, hold the second 
place. The social dignity of the one must overshadow the 
official dignity of the other. The Government deserves 
the praise which now-a-days should always be given to those 
who step outside the beaten track of safe appointments. The 
residence in Canada of a member of the Royal Family will be 
an experiment in Colonial administration,—an experiment 
which we are glad to see tried, which ought, we think, to be 
tried—but not the less an experiment. It is probable that it 
will have the best possible influence on the relations between 
the Dominion and the Mother-country, that it will draw closer 
the ties which already unite the two, and set an example of 
new ties, which may be extended with advantage to other 
parts of the Empire. But while it may do all this,. or 





rather because it may do all this, it may also do the reverse. | 


An extraordinary appeal to Canadian loyalty cannot leave the 
Canadians exactly as it found them. If the result is not to bind 
them to us more intimately, it can hardly fail to alienate 
them in some degree from us. And because the Government 
have had the courage to look this possibility, remote as it un- 
doubtedly is, well in the face, they deserve the praise of not having 
been content to let well alone, but of having recognised that 
courage is a virtue in administration as well as prudence. It 
is easy to forget this in times when criticism is abundant, and 
when the blame that follows failure comes much more surely 
and quickly than the commendation which follows success. 
The main advantage to be looked for from this appoint- 
ment has already been indicated. It is in some respects a 
better thing that the Marquis of Lorne should succeed Lord 
Dufferin, than that a Prince of the Blood should have been 
sent out as Governor-General. A Viceroy must be subject to 
the Sovereign’s advisers. He has a large field open to his 
discretion, but the boundaries of it are plainly though not 
narrowly marked out, and the Secretary of State must in the 


eee. 
last resort be his chief. Thereis just a chance thatif the Governor. 
General of Canada were himself a Royal personage, the ye. 
lations between him and the Home Government might 
strained. He would get on well enough with hig own Minis. 
ters, because in form they are his servants. But the Ministers 
of the Queen would be, even in form, his superiors, and this is 
not a light in which Princes are accustomed to regard the 
politicians with whom they have been acquainted at home 
Yet in spite of this, the gain to be derived from the presenes 
of one of the Queen’s children in a colony is great and unmig. 
takable. It gives the colonists that visible object of loyalty 
which does so much to strengthen the sentiment. We know 
how this works in England. There are millions of ogy 
countrymen who are firmly convinced that the Queen ig 
almost omnipotent, that the acts done in her name are real} 
her acts, that the policy pursued in her name is really her 
policy. They have seen the Queen, or they know those who 
have seen her. In one way or another, she is a reg] 
and living personality to them. To educated Englishmen, 
loyalty has become a composite thing, made up in part of 
appreciation of the solid advantages of Constitutional Monarchy 
over other forms of government, and in part of respect for 
the Queen’s personal virtues. But to the mass of the nation it 
is still a simple sense of reverence for the Sovereign, con 
sidered neither as a system, nor as an individual, but as some. 
thing partaking of the characteristics of each. Supposing that 
the Queen were to choose to live abroad, and never again to 
be seen by her subjects, all the essentials of Constitutional 
Monarchy would remain unchanged. But to a vast number of 
her subjects, the whole system would be unhinged. England 
would be a hive without its Queen, and there would be nearly 
as pervading a sense of bereavement as among a community of 
bees. In the Colonies loyalty has to subsist without these 
aids. The Sovereign must remain an abstraction, except to the 
few who have visited England. To have one of the Queen's 
children actually living amongst them will be an immense 
help and stimulus to loyalty. The appointment of the 
Marquis of Lorne secures this advantage with the smallest 
possible admixture of risk. For the visible strengthening of 
loyalty the presence of the Princess Louise in the Dominion 
will be as valuable as the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh 
or the Duke of Connaught. But the Princess Louise will only 
provide expression for the personal and ceremonial side of the 
sentiment. She will be the head of Canadian society, but not 
the head of the Canadian Administration. There will be no 
danger of the Viceroy not being duly subordinate to the 
Secretary of State, because the Viceroy will not be a Royal 
personage. There will be a possibility, hitherto unrealised, of 
drawing out the loyal feelings of the Canadians, because the 
Viceroy’s wife will be a Royal personage. 

There are two possibledrawbacks to this appointment which it 
will be well if all who are concerned in giving it effect will carefully 
bear in mind. The first is that the Marquis of Lorne will succeed 
a singularly popular Viceroy. Under any circumstances, the new 
Governor-General would have to contend against this disadvan- 
tage. It would be a quite unusual piece of good-fortune to find 
Lord Dufferin’s equal in Lord Dufferin’s successor. But the peculi- 
arity of the present case is that the expectations of the Canadians 
will be greatly excited, and that their liability to disappointment 
will be proportionate. Not much would, ordinarily speaking, be 
expected of Lord Dufferin’s successor. The line taken about him 
would be, that two pieces of good-fortune are not to be looked 
for together. But in this case, popular expectation will be 
excited to a very high degree. The new Governor-General is 
a husband of a Royal Princess, and his wife goes with him 
Such a combination of facts will be quite sufficient to make 
Canadians look forward as to something altogether beyond the 
common run of Governors, and if they do not find anything 
beyond the common run of Governors, they will be propor- 
tionately angry. If the Marquis of Lorne fails, he will 
drag down the Princess Louise with him; and the con 
sciousness of this ought to be, and no doubt will be, the 
strongest possible motive for deserving, if not for command- 
ing success. It may not be superfluous to point out that 
success is won by different methods in different hands, His 
connection with the Royal House will give the new Viceroy 
an immense advantage at starting, and it may be well not 
to risk this by too great activity of rule. The husband of 4 
Princess can afford to sit still, where other men must be up 
and doing. 

The other danger we have in view has its origin in the 
same circumstances. The new Governor-General, having to 











follow Lord Dufferin, and being properly desirous that bis 
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Viceroyalty 


, ly consider what is the special element in his own 
vil rage it can be best marked off from all others. He 
| not be in doubt for a moment on this point. The Viceroy- 
alty of the Marquis of Lorne will be the Viceroyalty of the 
husband of one of the Queen’s daughters. It will be, of all 
modern English Viceroyalties, the representation most like the 
thing represented. Consequently the tendency of the new 
Governor-General will be to take much upon himself, and 
to take it in the right and in the person of the Prin- 
ggss Louise. Done with judgment, this assumption may be 
, source of popularity, and therefore of strength. The 
sence close to office, if not in office, of one of the Royal 
Family being regarded as an honour by the Canadians, anything 
that gives prominence to it will be taken as increasing the 
honour, They will not wish to have a Princess in disguise in 
the Dominion. They will prefer that she should assume her 
per state, and live among them in her degree as the Queen 
lives among her English people. But this very desire on their 
has an element of risk in it. Nothing would so surely 
slienate the Canadians, and undo all that the appointment 
js designed to effect, as anything like the appearance of 
rsonal Government. Through her husband, an English 
Princess is about to be brought into contact for the first 
time with a far ruder democracy than any that is to be encoun- 
tered in England, Through her husband, she will have to apply 
the principles of Constitutional Government under far more 
trying conditions than any that the Queen has become 
acquainted with. Efforts are sure to be made by the party 
which is in a minority to enlist the name and influence of the 
Princess Louise on its side, and the Governor-General will have 
to be on his guard against a designing deference, which will 
not seruple to inflict a lasting injury on the prestige of the 
Crown in Canada, if by so doing it can serve a momentary 


purpose of its own. 


THE GERMAN GENERAL ELECTION. 


RECISE returns as to the Elections which took place last 
Tuesday all over Germany are not yet accessible. In 
many electoral districts, where no candidate got an absolute 
majority, a second yote will be necessary ; and at the moment 
when we write, the composition of the new Reichstag cannot be 
exactly described. But enough is known to indicate the general 
character of the elections. The National Liberals, it is evident, 
have again been successful, though their strength is somewhat 
impaired, The Conservatives have gained a little; and the 
Socialists, though they have polled more votes than they did 
in January, 1877, have lost in Parliamentary strength. These 
are the chief results of an election which has excited much 
interest in Germany, and has, in fact, aroused an amount of 
political feeling unknown there since 1848. The interest of 
Englishmen in the political affairs of Germany is limited and 
lukewarm. For ten persons fairly conversant with the internal 
politics of France, there is not more than one acquainted 
with those of Germany. Of the leaders of the different 
parties little is known, — Lasker, Bennigsen, Stauffenberg, 
Windthorst, are names carrying little significance to 
English ears, and we doubt whether all educated English- 
men are acquainted with the directions in which the lines of 
the great party divisions of that country run. There is a 








simple explanation of this. In the last elections to the 
Reichstag, the result was a foregone conclusion. The triumph 
of the Liberals was a certainty, and foreigners could not be 
expected to follow with much attention the domestic questions 
which chiefly interested the electors. The general election which 
has just taken place is of far more consequence than the previous 
one, and its effects may be felt far beyond the confines of Germany. 
It may, in fact, prove a new departure in her political life. 
or many years Prince Bismarck and the Liberals have worked 
together in somewhat unnatural alliance. The Liberals have 
been thankful and grateful to the statesman who, more than 
any other person, brought about the unity of Germany, and 
who gave them in 1866 universal suffrage and vote by ballot, 
and who made amends for his unconstitutional conduct in his 
early years as a Minister by applying to Parliament for an in- 
demnity. His absolutist ways are indeed not theirs. Neither 
Herr von Bennigsen, the leader of the Moderate Liberals, nor 
ker, nor Baron von Stauffenberg, the leader of the Bavarian 
National Liberals, nor Herr yon Forckenbeck feels sympathy 
with many of the Prince’s objects at home, though they think 
highly of his foreign policy. Still, since 1866, the Government 


have managed to command the general support of the most power- | their views freely in the Press—the Socialist candidates 


ty should not be less successful than his predecessor’s, 


ful party in the Reichstag, the National Liberals. A union of 
the one hundred and twenty-eight Members constituting this 
body, the forty-seven Advanced Liberals or Progressists, 
and the Conservatives or Imperialists, could always de- 
feat any combination against the Government on the part 
of the Ultramontanes, Poles, Social Democrats, and the dis- 
affected Hanoverian, Alsatian, and Lorraine Deputies. On the 
whole, the National Liberals have shown great alacrity in 
defending the Government against its numerous enemies in 
the Reichstag, and until the failure of the negotiations for the 
entrance of Herr von Bennigsen, the leader of the National 
Liberals, into the Cabinet, owing to the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to give “ Liberal guarantees,” there seemed no reason 
why the Reichstag elected in 1877 should not complete its 
term of three years. 

But grave difficulties arose. The Chancellor desired an 
enormous increase to the Military Budget, and this request, 
which the Liberals might have been disposed to yield to if 
the grant was for a year and subject to Constitutional control, 
they refused to comply with when it took the shape of a 
demand for an annual expenditure of £15,000,000 for 
ten years. This is the sore point, and Prince Bismarck 
evidently thought that no good was to be done with a 
Parliament which objects to giving a Government all that it 
chooses to ask for the Army. No doubt, the pretext for the 
dissolution was something very different. The Liberals re- 
fused to support the monstrous Bill which the Government 
introduced for the suppression of Socialism. They were ready 
to consider any measure for fighting Socialism with ordinary 
Constitutional weapons, and in fact, they had long complained 
that the Government had coquetted far too much with 
Socialism, and had refrained from applying the existing laws, 
which are not lacking in severity. They could not forget 
that the Government had frequently played off the Socialists 
against the Liberals and Radicals ; that in 1866 Privy Councillor 
Wagener, speaking in the name of Prince Bismarck, invited 
Dr. Diihring, the well-known economist and writer on 
mechanics, to prepare a memoir as to the best means of pro- 
moting the welfare of the working-men, at the public expense, 
and through the public authorities; and that in those days, 
the Government condescended to curry favour with Socialism 
in order to discredit Liberalism. The Liberals have been the 
unswerving foes of Socialism in and out of Parliament, and to 
charge them, as the Government journals have done, with 
sympathy with it, is not merely incorrect, but is a curious 
piece of effrontery. The Government journals have tried to 
play on the apprehensions and alarm created by the nefarious 
attempts of Hidel and Nobiling on the life of the Emperor, 
and to stir up prejudices against the National Liberals, as 
in some vague way involved in the Socialistic movement. 
The tactics to which the cvolutionnaires au rebours of 
May 16th resorted in fighting the French Republican party 
have been unscrupulously used, and used with as little effect. 
The middle-classes have refused to believe hireling scribes of 
the Government who hinted that Bennigsen and Lasker have 
secret sympathies with Bebel, Most, and Hasenclever. They 
would more readily have credited this if told of the Chan- 
cellor, whose right-hand man in the Foreign Office has long 
been Lothar Bucher, the Hegelian Radical of 1848, the friend 
of Kossuth and Mazzini, the quondam Deputy conspicuous 
among those who refused to vote the taxes for the public 
service in 1848, and the exile of 1850 who fled from 
his country to escape a State prosecution. The intelligent 
middle-class are most disposed to look for the cause of the 
spread of Socialism in the crushing military expenditure, the 
enforced idleness of a vast portion of the natural bread-winners 
|of the nation, and the industrial depression and discontent 
| which are the consequence. 

In one respect the Elections are a cause for congratulation. 
The Socialists will not have twelve Deputies in the Reichstag, 
| and the country will breathe a little more freely, now that it 
| knows there is not a considerable party—considerable, in a 
| House of 397 Members—whose principles are antagonistic to 
| almost all the existing institutions of society. The Socialists 
| will sno longer, to quote Herr Bamberger, have in 
| the tribune of the Reichstag an incomparable sounding- 
board. But there is another side to the matter. At 
the last general election, 5,535,000 persons voted, and of 
| these, 488,000 gave their votes for the Socialist candidates, 
It is estimated that many more electors voted on Tuesday, and 
| it seems certain that in spite of harsh, repressive measures— 
in spite of their inability to hold meetings, or even to state 
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polled far more votes than they did in 1877. The German 
election law makes no provision for the representation of 
minorities. They are practically extinguished, unless they 
happen to be a local majority. This is the key to the dis- 
parity between the votes recorded for Socialists, and the actual 
number of Deputies whom they have returned. Had there 
existed three-cornered constituencies, or had election au scrutin 
de liste been employed, the Socialist party in the German 
Parliament would have been greatly strengthened. When the 
Socialist Most can obtain almost as many votes in the first 
district of Berlin as Marshal von Moltke, it is premature to speak 
of Socialism as crushed. Berlin has its Belleville, as dangerous 
as that of Paris. It is too soon to predict what will be the 
consequences ot the election. But one result will probably be 
that the Ultramontanes will secure better terms. They have 
come back from the elections in stronger force. They will be 
useful in the new Parliament. The Government have shown 
every disposition to make up their differences, and it is highly 
probable that the elections will produce a modus vivendi 
between the Papacy and Prussia, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 

HE great event of the Debate is, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech. Whatever Mr. Gladstone does and says, there 
appears to be a party in this country which always finds in 
his appearances fresh ground of offence. If he tones down 
his real convictions, as he did during the debate on the Vote 
of Credit, and proposes a compromise which the Government 
might accept, if they chose, he is rated, as he was on that 
occasion by Lord Cranbrook, then Mr. Gathorne Hardy, for 
not holding to the hostile language of former speeches. 
If he criticises quite freely, and in the attitude of in- 
dependence to which his resignation of the Leadership 
has given him a right, he is solemnly lectured, as the 
Times lectures him this week, on his want of patriotism, 
and his unscrupulous effort to lower the dignity of England by 
unsparing censure of the action of English Ministers. But the 
truth is that lectures of this kind are but party weapons, after all. 
The greatest and best thing that a statesman of the first class 
ean do for England is to give his deliberate and mature 
judgment on British policy in the frankest way,—that way 
which will best penetrate to the mind and imagination of the 
people. It is no doubt true that it is one great incon- 
venience of free government, that the enemies of England 
are necessarily admitted to the audience of a far sharper and 
more scathing criticism of British policy from British lips, 
than any which they are likely to hear from foreign lips. Of 
course, that is, so far as it goes, inconvenient. That which is 
intended to help the people to form a true judgment on the 
policy of their public servants, may and must have at times the 
effect also of diminishing the legitimate influence of England 
abroad. But this is a penalty which all free government must 
pay. And it is a small penalty compared with the penalty of 
suppressing free criticism, or even of so veiling it as to diminish 
the weight of its effect on the mind of the constituencies. 
When the Zimes writes the nonsense it does about Mr. Glad- 
stone’s duty of not speaking out,—for that is what it means,— 
it forgets that the most difficult thing in the world is to imbue 
English public opinion with any true conception of a complicated 
foreign policy ; that if the constituencies are to choose between 
two different foreign policies, they must really understand 
both; that the subdued and languid criticism which it 
advocates is not in the least of a kind to make them 
understand the true issue at all; and that the real 
drift, therefore, of such advice as it gives, is to keep 
public opinion uninformed as to the character of by 
tar the greatest issue which, for the last sixty or seventy 
years, has been placed before the English people. We 
say, on the contrary, that the point of view from which Mr. 
Gladstone is told that he must speak with bated breath and 
studious reticence, lest he weaken British influence abroad, 
is a totally false point of view. In the first place, no Opposition 
statesman’s speech ever does take any great effect abroad, except 
through the effect which it takes.on the wishes of the*peop!e 
and on the decline of their confidence in the Government. The 
strength of an English party is measured by the votes it can 
command, and not by the orators it contains,—else the Govern- 
ment would indeed be in a miserable condition ; and as a matter 
of fact, the very bitterest criticism which Mr. Disraeli himself 


were much greater than it is, it would not weigh any}; 
worth mention against the positive duty of our bi. 
| to popularise, so far as they can, by tracing in bright aide 
| lines, their own mature view of the policy that is 
| by the Administration, and of the other policy that ought ty 
| have been so pursued. 
So much for the criticism on the duty of reticence,’ As 
| the actual purport of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, we should 
: fe - 8a 
that it had only one defect. It criticised with extraordin 
power and terseness the bias shown by the British Pleni 
tentiaries at Berlin ; it showed how we had not only acquiesced 
in the mulcting of Montenegro of territory fairly congue 
the capitalising of Servia’s and Roumania’s tribute, the break 
ing up of Bulgaria, the disappointing of Greece; but that if 
the words of Lord Beaconsfield can be trusted, there was even 
avowed reluctance in the assent of Great Britain to the final 
proposition of France as to the rectification of the Greek 
frontier,—a rectification which, after all, was not imposed on 
Turkey, like the Austrian occupation of Bosnia, but on} 
recommended to Turkey. So far as we know, this criticigy 
on the conduct of Great Britain to Greece has been sustainal 
by the ultimate course of the debate. Various Government 
speakers have challenged the authority on which it wa 
alleged that France and Italy supported in the pourparlers 
much larger annexations to Greece than Great Britain approved, 
but no one has plainly denied the fact. And Lord Salisbury, 
who has since had an opportunity of defending at length the 
conduct of the negotiations by Great Britain, has not used 
that opportunity to deny the fact. We hold, then, that not 
only has Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant demonstration of the 
unfriendly, or, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s own term, “ scurvy” 
| treatment of the emancipated States by Great Britain 
in the Congress, been sustained, but that his allegations as to 
the anti-Hellenic bias of the British Plenipotentiaries has been 
|confirmed. It was of little use to insist that Greece should 
be heard in Congress, if after she had been heard, our Envoys 
resisted her claims, The claim to Crete in particular was, as 
we have often said, of the very same kind, and far stronger in 
degree, than Austria’s claim to Bosnia, That claim was cer 
tainly not vigorously supported by Great Britain. No one 
could say of it, as Mr. Balfour said of Thessaly and Epirus, 
that Turkey could as easily have been persuaded to hand Crete 
over peacefully to Greece, as to hand over the moon. In rele 
tion to Crete at least, Great Britain neglected a feasible and 
most obvious proposal, one beneficial both to the develop 
ment of Greece and to the peace of Europe. But 
the great force of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was devoted 
naturally to the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The passage in 
which he put the alternative interpretations of that Convention 
before Parliament,—that it either meant that we were to take 
Cyprus as the fine inflicted for broken covenants to reform, 
or that we were to compel those reforms and carry the regener 
ation of Asiatic Turkey by English authority and capital,— 
was one of the most effective in modern oratory ; and no one, 
after reading it, could doubt that the latter and greater 
policy is the one to which the Convention really points, if it 
be not a mere trick for the acquisition of a convenient station 
in the Mediterranean. Nor could any one who reads that 
speech fail to understand the vast and almost impossible scope 
of that tremendous undertaking,—“ the reform of the judica 
ture, the police, the finances, the Civil Service of Turkey, and 
the stoppage of the sources of corruption at Constantinople.” 
Truly enough, Mr. Gladstone called this enterprise the wildest 
that was ever forced in “the hothouse” of speculative politics, 
and the House of Commons felt the truth of the description 
to the very heart. Even the Conservatives were cowed, a8 
they began to realise, under Mr. Gladstone’s teaching, what 
they had undertaken to do. 

The only fault we have to find with this great speech is not 
its plain-speaking, not its forcible criticism of the part taken 
by British Plenipotentiaries, still less its seldom equalled denun- 
ciation of the use of the Prerogative for such a tremendous inn0 
vation of policy as this, but what seems to us a deficiency 12 
Mr. Gladstone’s admissions as to the difficulty of the issue, a 
the want of any glimpse of a constructive policy in his treatment 
of it. We hold, what Lord Beaconsfield nominally denies, but by 
his acts seems to admit, that the Turkish Empire is in liquida- 
tion. We hold that for some element of that liquidation 
all the Empires which have possessions in the East 
must become responsible. We hold that Great Britain 











ever poured upon the policy of a Government to which he was 

opposed, has never left a mark on the counsels of other nations. 

But even if the effect of Opposition speeches on foreign opinion 
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must, sooner or later, take up her share of that responsi- 
bility; and we hold that her share of that responsi 
bility should be selected so as to secure more coms 
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the discharge of the responsibilities which we | 
have. We do not object in the least to the acquisition 
of Cyprus, by fair means and on prudent conditions, from 
ey, We believe that the increase of our stations in the 
editerranean is essential to secure our route to India, and 
especially essential to the security of the Suez Canal against 
any foreign meddling. We should have been glad to see | 
Jand burdened with the care of Egypt, if it could have 
een effected without the enmity of France. That is just the 
yection of the East which we could secure almost as completely 
gs we can India against foreign interference, while there is no 
doubt in the world that a direct British administration of 
pt would bring the greatest possible blessing to the un- 
happy Egyptian people. If that isimpossible, through the jealousy 
of France, it is none the less necessary for us to prevent any other 
foreign influence gaining preponderance in Egypt; and for this 
arpose Cyprus is a wise acquisition, had the conditions of its 
acquisition been reasonable, or even sane. Hence, we regret 
to see our greatest Liberal statesmen limiting themselves en- 
tirely to destructive criticism of what has been done, and sug- 
gesting nothing but “ retrocession” from the contract, as the 
remedy. One way or the other, we hold that the time has | 
come, or is coming, for the euthanasia of Turkish rule. What 
is wanted of Great Britain is to contribute her share towards | 


pletely 





chivalry, of course, and if they will listen to school chit-chat 
by the hour, and if they will not obtrude their own slightly silly 
and irrelevant interests on the patient, long-suffering, but still 
human Tom or Harry, they will be voted delightful companions. 
In fact, it must be said of ‘our masters” that they are con- 
siderate to every member of the household, from the head of the 
family to puss coiled on the hearth-rug. They insist only that 
every one shall bear in mind that “the boys are come,” and 
that they are not to be lightly interfered with if on wet days 
they keep sliding down the banisters, against the orders of the 
former, or pull and pinch the tail of the latter in a vacant minute, 
or persist in saddling and mounting the lame pony, against the 
remonstrances and entreaties of the groom. We doubt much 
whether one household in England will have cause to murmur 
during the holidays, if only the lads get their own way, and if 
their elders do not keep thinking and talking about their own 
stupid affairs. 

But we must not defend youth through thick and thin. There 
is one peculiarity of the gentle tyranny now so cheerfully acqui- 
esced in by every true and tender-hearted parent, which, we venture 
to assert, has never been approached in any species of servitude 
hitherto known. Boys usurp the entire conversation, they peremp- 
torily determine what it shall be. As far as we know, no tyranny has 
ever imposed this condition on its Helots. The Romans may, by 


at euthanasia, without accepting responsibilities so far beyond | ***. . ‘ . 
oe te pape 7... | indirect means, have virtually imposed the Latin tongue on some 


any she can discharge, so as to make despair and unreal pro- 
fessions the natural recourse of our Government. 
problem Mr. Gladstone has made no contribution. He has torn 
the policy of the Government to pieces, but he has not told us 
what he would substitute, 
substituted,—in its place. 











OUR YOUNG MASTERS. 
REAKING-UP Day has come in hundreds of Schools all 
B over England, and boys have descended upon their happy 


To that great of their conquered provinces, 


and after all, something must be | 


but it is not averred in history that 
' they sternly regulated the subjects of private discourse among the 
| vanquished. Certainly as long asa Gaul ora Dacian spoke in Latin, 
| he might please himself as to what he talked about. The Negroes 
| might sing their songs or hymns, or preach their sermons, at 
| will; the tunes and texts were not given out by their masters, 
'who were indifferent, so long as the overseer was satisfied 
with their hoeing. But this is not so with us. Boys dictate the 
, subjects of conversation, peremptorily impose their own interests 
' on all comers, and resent ill-advised attempts to turn the talk into 


parents and their peaceful homes. ‘This has always been a serious channels which concern their elders. The entrance of a public- 
event in the life of a household, and if we are not mistaken, it is school lad into a drawing-room or railway-carriage where con- 
likely to grow in importance. Boys used to be boys, and nothing versation is going on necessitates a complete change of topic. 
else; that is to say, boisterous, mischievous beings, full of fun | When a friend had spoken to Balzac for some time of a great 

domestic calamity, the impatient novelist cut him short by say- 


and frolic, but with a little consciousness that youth was not | 
everything, and with a longing and ambition to quit school, and | ing, ‘‘ Let us return to realities ; let us talk of Eugénie Grandet.” 


tobe men. All this is changed. Some parent who has not made | And in some such spirit acts the amiable young tyrant who 
the discovery for himself previously, will make it before the holidays | finds himself among half-a-dozen men and women, middle-aged 
are over, as he witnesses the inroads of young life, and watches | and elderly. The last novel or poem of merit, the début of a 
the pleasant, unconscious air with which the boys enter and take | new singer at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the position of the Eastern 
possession ; the frankness with which, as Hood says, ‘‘ they push | Question, the correspondence between Lord Beaconsfield and 
us from our forms,” or take the last magazine, or occupy the | Mr. Gladstone, or the price of “Turks” or ‘“ Egyptians,” may 








billiard-room or the bath-room during the favourite hours, and 
appropriate the conversation during the intermediate period. 
Many a parent will feel very small before he sorrowfully 
parts with his youngsters. ‘The fact is that we have come to a 
state of things in which adults must be content to ‘‘ fag ” for the 
boys. Itis the fate of age, and must be submitted to. As soon 
as the fatal trunks are dumped down at the door, and the juveniles’ 
caps are hung up in the hall, we know our doom, and must resign 
ourselves to an abridged estate, if we would not be execrated by 
all right-thinking people as heartless old fogies. ‘The boys 
have come,” and everybody else is henceforth a tenant-at-will in 
his own house. Business, pleasures, engagements, all must give 
way for a time to the young tyrants of our homes. 

There is no need to be cynical or unfair, or to try to make out 
that lads are a whit worse at bottom than they were ; perhaps 
they are, in many respects, better. ‘There are many extenuating cir- 
cumstances connected with the form—the mild form—of domestic 
slavery of which we speak. Boys, it must be owned, impose no 
harsh and degrading conditions on their elderly victims. They 
are, on the whole, indulgent masters. They like to see their 
grown-up relatives happy and content. They ask no more 
than that their subjects should be obedient, and give them 
their attention and the results of their labour; and most of the 
Worst sides of this tyranny will, we must say, compare 
favourably with the best aspects of slavery as seen in other lands. 
The “governor” is accorded a nominal precedence, in accordance 
With traditional usages or prejudices. No lad thinks of disputing 
his right to control his cheque-book, if his monopoly of his 
favourite arm-chair is a little in danger. He is treated by every 
Well disposed lad with the respect due to a bishop in partilus, ora 
colonial prelate ; and it is only in regard to some trivial matters 
that he is taught to feel that, in the view of the young generation, 
“the child is father to the man” in a sense which Wordsworth 
scarcely contemplated. The lads treat their sisters, too, with 





| be the theme that is up. But each one must pocket his special 
| interest or enthusiasm, when our young hero proceeds to bring 
| the conversation to realities,—that is, to cricket, football, and 
| «‘ our fellows.” An ignoramus who has nothing to say about 

‘‘ dribbling,” and does not know all about the crack bowlers or 
the highest scores of the season, must sit in silence. The weak- 
/minded person who chats for two or three minutes about 
| juvenile things and then slides back into his old talk, under 

the delusion that he has done his duty and paid due homage, is 
poe given to understand that he is not to escape in that way, 
—that he must toe the line, and that he must not thus trifle with 
his juniors. 

The truth is that youth, or rather boyhood, has become the most 
important time of life, and that boys now know and feel this. 
In other days, it was left to age to speak of the joys of youth. 
Its possessors, little conscious of their wealth, looked forward with 
straining, longing eyes to manhood, its freedom and its strength. 
This has changed. Boys wish to be and remain boys as long as 
possible, and when grown to man’s estate, they desire to be at 
least ‘old boys.” They have learned to feel that the best things of 
life come before twenty, and that they will sink from the position 
of masters into that of slaves and ‘‘ fags” when that age is past. 
To tell how they have managed to attain their present position of 
power, would be a long story ; it would be a useless inquiry, too, 
for their ascendancy is too firmly established to be disturbed by 
their weak elders. But what wonder is there if it exists? What 
Eastern despot had ever more flatterers? Do the nostrils of the 
Grand Lama or the Sultan inhale more of the incense of adulation 
than the modern English schoolboy, who stands it all, we must say, 
in atruly surprising way. Newspapers chronicle and comment on bis 
sports and little victories as if they were events of great national 
interest. His teachers make his scholastic successes the theme of 
speeches ; and there is a great conspiracy to make out that he is 
the most important person in the scheme of existence. Any one 
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may see an illustration of the sense of awe and importance with 
which all concerned regard the modern schoolboy and his affairs, 
by turning to a very pleasant little book, excellently written, 
called ‘* Uppingham-by-the-Sea,” (Macmillan and Co.) It is 
the history of the Uppingham School while it was in quarantine 
at the remote Welsh village of Borth, and it is impossible to 
read it without a feeling of the huge proportions which an 
incident in the history of a school may assume, in the eyes 
of those who belong to it. It was, no doubt, a plucky 
and useful thing to transplant the school, after scarlet-fever 
had twice shown itself at Uppingham, and the narrative of 
the migration is flowing and pleasant. But when we find chap- 
ters telling how the dinners were eaten at Borth and how the 
sudden strain on the laundry was met, all fortified with stately 
quotations from Shakespeare and the ‘‘ Iliad "—when we find the 
narrative as solemn and highly-wrought as De Quincey’s or Gibbon’s 
—we realise the overwhelming and even alarming importance of 
the modern Schoolboy, and how he has come to be Cesar to us all. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUMS AND PEACHES. 
r a@ very curious and very instructive, though also very 

extravagant, paper in the new number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, with the initials “G. A.”—possibly, though we have 
only internal evidence to guide us, those of Mr. Grant Allen, | 
the author of a very ingenious, and also very extravagant, book | 
on ‘Physiological !sthetics,” which we reviewed in these | 
columns rather more than a year ago*—we find a magnificent | 
peroration, in which the writer becomes much too eloquent | 
on the evolution of all the poetry of colour out of the| 
association between edible fruits and the bright colours by | 
which edible fruits are usually distinguished. ‘ It must | 
be remembered,” he writes of the tribes of fruit-eating 
animals, ‘‘ that the earliest fruit-eaters, though they might find 
the scarlet, crimson, or purple coats of their food an aid to dis- 
crimination in the primeval forest, would not necessarily derive any 
pleasure from the stimulation thus afforded. That pleasure has 
been slowly begotten in all frugivorous races by the constant use of 
these particular nerves in the search for food, which has at last pro- 
duced in them a calibre and a sensitiveness answering pleasurably to | 


. : : : | 
the appropriate stimulation. Just as the peach which a dog would | 








a 
ciated with agreeable and life-sustaining processes of nature, rig 
into the symbols of what is ideally lovely and sublime, we should 
infer rather the extremely untrustworthy and valueless 
of the latter conceptions, and therefore the barrenness of human 
nature, rather than the grand prospects which the Cornhilj Writer 
unfolds. But the truth is that nothing can be wilder, or jeg, 
connected with the very valuable dissertation with whig, 
“G. A.” precedes these speculations, than the speculation 
themselves. That the brightness of fruit aids birds and other fruit. 
eating creatures to discover it,—that they, again, by their dig. 
covery, and wide dissemination of the seeds it contains, aid it, 
reproduction from those seeds,—is matter of fact; and that a cep. 
tain measure of enjoyment in the consumption of the fruit jg 
likely to produce an association of pleasure with the mere visign 
of it, and so far to render its colour—when combined with the 
other signs of an agreeable fruit—pleasurable, is probable, from 
what we know of our own experience as children and ag mep, 
But beyond this the Cornhill theorist is soaring into a world of 
dreams, which is in amusing and almost absurd contrast with the 
moral dignity of his peroration. Let us briefly consider the req] 
drift of this strange philosophy of plums and peaches. 

Now the Cornhill maintains that the fruit-eating creatures come 
to the enjoyment of colour, and therefore (through the influence 
of the relation of sex) to their own adornment in bright colours, 
much before the carnivorous mammalia,—that the dog, for instance, 
through not caring for fruits, has no sense of colour at all like that 
of a bird, and consequently, that, comparatively, dogs are far legs 
gaily coloured than birds. And this may possibly be true. Butif 
it be so, what is the proper inference? Surely that if the sense 
of beauty grows out of the sense of taste, whatever the substitute 


sense may be by which such mammalia are guided to their 


favourite food,—in dogs, chiefly the sense of smell, we suppose,— 
through that sense, the sense of beauty should, in such a race and 


its descendants, be built up. For example, man is, like the dog, 
carnivorous. If it is the association with peaches, plums, and 
cherries, say, which makes birds, and fruit-eating creatures 
generally, delight in the beauty of the various shades 
of pink, purple, and the red and white of the cherry, 


why is not some similar sense of beauty evolved out of the 


dog’s delight in carrion or man’s in Stilton cheese and 


roast pork? ‘The pleasure of the carnivorous races in the smell 


reject, has become delicious to our sense of taste ; just as the| o¢ flesh, and in the scent of the creatures on whose flesh they prey, 
pineapple, at which he would sniff unconcernedly, has become | ;, quite as keen, probably even keener, than the pleasure of the 


exquisite to our sense of smell,—so the fine tints of the plum, | 


the orange, the mango, and the pomegranate, which he would | 
| 


frugivorous races in the colour of the fruits on which they feed; 


and man is the inheritor of both instincts. Why, then, does the 


disregard, have become lovely to our sense of colour. And further | ono develope into the artistic sense, and the other into nothingat 
still, just as we transfer the tastes formed in the first two cases | all beyond itself? Why is that sense, which belongs in its 
} $ ’ 


to the sweetmeats of the East, or to the violets, hyacinths, or | 
heliotropes of our gardens, so do we transfer the taste formed in | 


primitive form to by no means the highest class of animals, de- 
veloped into this high sense of beauty and sublimity, while 


the third case to our gorgeous pansies, roses, dahlias, crocuses, | another, which belongs to higher classes of animals, and is just as 


tiger-lilies, and chrysanthemums, to our silks, satins, damasks, 
and textile fabrics generally ; to our vases, our mosaics, our painted 
windows, our frescoed walls, our Academies, our Louvres, and 
our Vaticans. Even as we put sugar and spices into insipid dishes, 
to gratify the gustatory nerves, whose sensibility was originally 


much also the heritage of man, evolves no such grand elements 


jat all? Surely, if there be anything in the Cornhill critic's 
idea that the sense of beauty in colour is evolved out of the 
| association with pleasing food, we ought to have the noblest sense 
| of beauty associated with the odours of the kitchen, while Burke 


developed by the savour of tropical fruits, so do we put red, blue, | should have illustrated the sense of the “sublime” from the 


and purple into our pottery, our decoration, and our painting, to 

gratify the visual nerves, whose sensibility was originally developed | 
by the rich tints of grapes and strawberries, star-apples, and | 
oranges.” But the Cornhill writer soars far above this comparatively | 
low level. Not only does he deliberately maintain that ‘all 
these varied objects of civilised life may be traced back directly 
to the reaction of coloured fruits upon the structure of the 
mammalian eye,” but he concludes thus :—‘*‘ What a splendid and 
a noble prospect for humanity in its future evolutions, may we not 
find in this thought, that from the coarse animal pleasure of be- 
holding food, mankind has already developed, through delicate | 
gradations, our modern disinterested love for the glories of sun- 
set and the melting shades of ocean, for the gorgeous pageantry 
of summer flowers and the dying beauty of autumn leaves, for 
the exquisite harmony which reposes on the canvas of ‘Titian, 
and the golden haze which glimmers over the dreamy visions of 
Turner! If man, base as he yet is, can nevertheless rise to-day 
in his highest moments so far above his sensuous self, what may 
he not hope to achieve hereafter, under the hallowing influence of 
those chaster and purer aspirations which are welling up within 
him even now towards the perfect day!” For our own parts, if 
the writer’s belief were based on anything more than very wild 
hypothesis, we should not beat all inclined to draw the same infer- 
ence as he draws. If conspicuous colours, only by becoming asso- 





* On June 2nd, 13877. i 





odour of a venison pasty. 

In the next place, it is certainly not true that the birds which 
—if Mr. Darwin’s explanation of beautiful plumage is to be 
trusted—are most sensitive to the beauty of colour, are chiefly 
fruit-eating or berry-eating. On the contrary, some of the most 


| beautiful, like the goldfinch of this country, are chiefly seed- 
eating, uot fruit-eating or berry-eating, and therefore cannot 


have learned to enjoy bright colours, if they do enjoy them, 
through association with their food; while some of the most 
voracious of the fruit-eaters and berry-eaters,—blackbirds and 
thrushes,—are, if we may judge by their plumage, and if we 
reason on Mr. Darwin’s assumption as to the origin of bright 
plumage in birds, no great admirers of bright colours. Again, 


the humming-bird, according to Mr. Wallace, far from being 


chiefly a fruit-consumer, is in the main insectivorous, 

will not live even on honey without a supply of insects. ‘The 
peacock, again, with his brilliant plumage, is almost exclusively 4 
grain-eater, and though he is very destructive to gardens, is not 
a devourer of fruit or of berries, at all events to anything like 
the extent of a host of other much tamer-coloured bi 

Numbers of purely worm-eating, insectivorous, carnivorous 
birds, again, have very fine plumage,—like our English shrike, 
for instance,—so that in these cases the pleasure in colouf 
—if they have it, as Mr. Darwin’s theory would assert 


—has certainly not been inspired by association with theit 
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favourite food. In fact, we believe the Cornhill reviewer's 
theory that the eesthetic delight in colour originates in fruit-eating 
habits, to be as devoid of foundation as a theory which is not at 
variance with all the facts, but only with the greater number of 
them, well can be. 
in, if, in the ultimate analysis, we admire sunsets and moon- 
rises and the starry night, and Titian and Turner, because our 
ancestors were fond of oranges, and apricots, and yellow goose- 
perries, and currants, and plums, why do we not also shrink from 
all those colours which by our barbarous forefathers were still 
more closely associated with pain,—such as the colour of blood, 
for instance, or the colour of ice and snow, or the colours of the 
animals they most dreaded? Is the sense of beauty in colour 
nothing but the balance of the pleasant against the unpleasant asso- 
ciations connected with any one colour? Would the colour of 
deadly nightshade be esteemed ugly, if no wholesome fruits 
existed of the same colour? and is the sense of beauty we attach 
to its colour, attenuated imperceptibly,but really, by the past ex- 
erience of mankind and birdkind of its pernicious character? If 
so, whence the delight in the deep blue of an Italian sky? No 
fruit that we can remember, of any kind at all, exhibits any 
such shade. Do we admire a lovely child’s cheek because it re- 
minds us,—or at least reminds the race,—of the peach when it 
is ripe,—or rather admire the ripe peach as we do because it 
reminds us of the beauty of a lovely child’s cheek? Does 
the sense of beauty trace its descent downwards from the 
associations of the animal nature with its food of long ago, or 
upwards from the associations of our human nature with the 
highest aspirations of man as man? From all we know on the 
subject, we believe the latter. And there is nothing in the very 
interesting and instructive facts, or in the extravagant speculative 
flights which follow the facts, of ‘‘G. A.’s” article in the Corniill 
Magazine, which tends in the least degree to shake that belief. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


sagen 
WOMEN INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I have been much interested and somewhat surprised at 
the letter signed **S, L.,” in your impression of July 20th. I have 
had several years’ experience as mistress in London and country 
Board schools, and may say, for myself and many others, that 
we cannot look forward with pleasure to a day when women shall 
“take their place on our staff of Inspectors. 
“S$. L.” seems to think that women prefer being judged by 


women,—an idea which tempts me to imagine that your corre- | 


spondent is not a woman, as I feel sure that most of my sex will 
agree with me, that if we would have true and impartial justice, 
we must seek it,—not among ourselves. The woman’s nature is 
too small for the work of judging, it is too exacting towards its 
own sex, it is too much turned on details, to the exclusion of 
generalities, and it is too concentrated on parts, to be able to 
grasp a clear view of a whole. 

The arguments of your correspondent do not seem sufficiently 
powerful to justify the conclusions drawn from them. ‘ The 
timidity of the children” would be in no way lessened by the 
substitution of a woman to examine them, in place of a man. 
The failures arise more often from excitement than fear, and the 
strangeness of the examiner would prove an equal hindrance. 
As for the infant school, nursery language, no doubt, may be very 
useful to the teacher; but the work of the inspector is not teach- 
ing ; and what conversation he holds with the little ones is always 
very limited,—sometimes, indeed, he does not personally address 
them at all. 

With regard to the special subjects—needlework and domestic 
economy—the Code regulates the style and gradations of the 
former, and there are many inspectors fully as good judges of its 
execution as any woman could be. Domestic economy, in most 
of its branches, would perhaps be better understood by a woman, 
but by no one would the efficiency or value of practical cookery 
be so well appreciated as by a man. 


lieve all his friends flagrantly dishonest ? 


lot of women), which prompts them to look on every subject 
with more clearness, generosity, and impartiality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scnoo.-Boarp Mistress. 





THE INTERNATIONALISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”') 
Sir,—There is a letter in last week’s Spectator, signed “ Jno. 
Hawkins,” finding fault with my letter, published in the Spectator 
of the 13th ult., under the above heading, and challenging the 
correctness of one of its statements. Mr. Hawkins evidently 
knows very little about me, or he would not imagine that I could 
be “hurt in my mind” by Lord Beaconsfield, or anybody else, 
‘* dishing” any number of Conservative or other parties, ‘ by 
passing household suffrage in boroughs.” That, however, is not 
of much importance, either way. More relevant is Mr. Hawkins’s 
reference to those ‘fables of the massacres,” which I had said 
Lord Beaconsfield had denounced. He wonders what ‘ special 
sources of intelligence I possess,” and calls upon me to ‘make 
them known,” before “ setting aside all that painful narrative of 
poor McGahan as romance,” &c. The subject is too large to be 
entered into at length in the columns of the Spectator, but I will 
mention one fact illustrative of the whole case. When the Bul- 
garian massacres first came to light, General Ignatieff declared 
the number of victims te be 60,000. The Turkish authorities 
asserted that that figure must be erroneous, inasmuch 
as the whole population of certain places mentioned did 
not equal the number of alleged victims in those places. In 
spite, however, of this official statement, and of the obvious fact 
| that it was General Ignatieff’s cue to exaggerate the affair, the 
Daily News deliberately and persistently adopted the figures of 
| the Russian Ambassador. What followed? Mr. Baring made 
| his investigation, and in his report not only testified to the reality 
of those * intrigues of Russia,” the bare mention of which seems 
| to offend Mr, Hawkins, but estimated the number of the victims of 
the massacres roughly at, I think, from 12,000 to 15,000. Come 
later down still, and what do we find? By the joint efforts of 
Turkish and consular authorities, a more searching and detailed 
| investigation is made, and it is ascertained that this great - black 
| crow” of 60,000 actually dwindles down, upon examination, to 
3,200. ‘These being the facts of the case, I should like to ask 
Mr. Hawkins whether he still regards “all that painful narrative 
of poor McGahan” as “ truthful newspaper correspondence.” 
As for the evidence of the matter, the final portions of my state- 
ment may be certified by reference to the Daily News and to Mr. 
Baring’s report. For the latter, I had the direct, personal 
| testimony of our late Ambassador at Constantinople, and of our 
| Foreign Minister. 

But, Sir, need I tell you that 1 should not have troubled you 
with an answer to Mr. Hawkins’s communication, but for the ex- 
traordinary editorial note which you thought fit to append to it? 
Can it be possible that your hatred of the Turk leads you to be- 
That I cherish a deep 
and ‘* passionate” hatred of Russia is trae—I should be ashamed 
of myself, as a cosmopolitan Democrat, if I did not—but I am sure 
that, upon reflection, you will see that that is no reason why, 
without further warrant, you should assert that had I myself 
seen the Bulgarian massacres, 1 would not have believed them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple Club. 


[Certainly we do not believe all that any one says of the Turk, 
But we believe still less all that Turkish authorities say of them- 
selves. Mr. Maltman Barry will find that Mr. Baring’s estimate 
of the extent of the atrocities is now considered by all impartial 
investigators much below the true mark. We do not include Sir 
Henry Eliot among the impartial investigators.—Ep. Spectator]. 











MaLrMAN Barry. 





CHAIRMAN OF THE MIDDLESEX MAGISTRACY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—You have been entirely misinformed in this matter. 
Immediately on the resignation of Lord Salisbury, a requisition 











to Captain Morley was circulated and extensively signed. It 
was thought by many Magistrates that such a course was 


Now as to the second province of the inspector,—viz., counsel | irregular, and that Middlesex should pursue the practice of other 
and advice. The Inspectors we have at present, with rare excep- | counties, and take for its chairman some man of the foremost 


tions, are always ready with all the advice and assistance in their 


power, without the persistent interfering and overbearing manner | 
generally assumed by women in power over their less elevated | 


sisters. And another point in favour of the stronger sex for our 


judges,—the varied experience of the world (seldom falling to the | 


‘rank among them, placing in the vice-chair the most competent 


man of business. With this view, application was made to Lord 
Carnarvon, who consented to take the post, if the electors were 
unanimous. It was admitted by all that if the choice was to be 
from among the body of acting Magistrates, it would properly 
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fall upon Captain Morley, who had so long and efficiently per- 
formed the duties of Chairman of the Committee of Accounts. | 
When the Duke of Wellington approved the nomination of | 
Captain Morley, Lord Carnarvon’s name had not been proposed. 
I can assure’ you that political feeling was in no way associated 
with the incident, and that your commentary upon it is wholly 
without foundation in fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carlton Club, July 29th, Epwarp W. Cox, LL. 


[ Mr. Cox’s statement appears to us inconsistent with the report | 
of the meeting and with the correspondence on which we com- 
mented, and which spoke for themselves. We were neither 
informed nor misinformed, but commented on the obvious infer- 
ence from the published facts.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HOLIDAYS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Many of those who read Miss Stephen's letter on this sub- 
ject in the Spectator on the 13th ult. must have been seized with 
a longing desire to rent and furnish a cottage in a country village, 
and to receive in it poor London children as guests. But I 
believe that the majority of your readers, while admiring the plan 
at a distance, would yet find it too much of an undertaking to 
carry out personally. A letter from the Rev. S. Barnett, a 
Whitechapel clergyman, in the Guardian of the 24th ult. points 
out, if not a more excellent, at least a simpler and cheaper way 
of helping those little Londoners who never get a whiff of 
country air. 

The proposition is simply an extension of the boarding-out 
system, by placing two or three children at a time in the family of 
a country cottager, for a few weeks’ change. One week would 
give a holiday, three or four weeks would probably be of radical 
service to health, Homes have easily been found in the small 
village where I live for several little ones, at a payment of five 
shillings a week. Upper-class homes would readily be forth- 
coming, at a slightly increased rate of payment. Of course, for 
children who have been seriously ill, a convalescent home may 
be more suitable, but there are hundreds of children who, though 
not actually ill, would, to quote the letter to which I have before 
referred, be much the better for “‘ arun in the fields,” and for the 
joy which a knowledge of country things would add to their | 
lives. The change of food, too, would be only an advantage. 
Even supposing the little Londoner did not at first take to ‘‘ white 
meat instead of brown,” as one of our little visitors described the 
pork common in the village, there is plenty of good, wholesome 
food,—country milk, instead of London skim ; fresh fruit and 
vegetables, instead of the refuse of a costermonger’s stall, which 
bas been hawked through the streets through a long summer’s 
day. And in the case of a child of very delicate appetite, surely 
in most villages there are tempting odds and ends to be got from 
the kitchen of the rectory or squire’s house. 

Perhaps some of the well-to-do, who are just off to Scotch 
moors or Swiss mountains, may think it will add to their own 
pleasure to remember that they have left a small sum in the hands 
of their clergyman, dcctor, or other friend who knows and visits 
the poor, to be spent on holidays in the country for delicate 
children. Such holidays, arranged in the way suggested, would 
be neitber troublesome nor expensive.—I am, Sir, &e., 8. L. 





HORSE-SHOES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Some weeks ago you noticed the controversy then going on 
about horse-shoes. Your well known desire to help on the humane 
treatment of animals leads us to hope that you will give us space to | 
state our experience. Some six or seven years ago we began having | 
some of our horses shod, for the fore-feet, on the ‘* Charlier” 
principle, or a method akin to it. 

We had shoes made of about one-third the usual weight, of half 
the width, and of rather harder iron. In putting them on, the 
hoof was not cut or pared, with the exception of a small groove 
made in what we may call the edge of the foot ; into this the shoe 
was inserted. By this system, the horse’s hoof is on the ground, 
as if he were unshod, but it is protected from breaking by the thin 
rim of iron at its edge. We found the shoe answer admirably, 
but the difficulty in getting it made and put on prevented us 
using it on more than a few horses until quite lately. 

We should like to state a few instances in which it has produced 
wonderfully good effects, but dare not trespass on your space. 
We have found no horses that it does not suit, and for young 
horses running on to the London stones, for horses with tender 
feet or corns, and to prevent slipping, it is of great service. We 





| among the inmates of the Seraglio and the ruling class. 


have lately been able to use it to a larger extent, and have noe 
some forty horses, ofall sizes, from the cob to those of Seventeen 
or eighteen hands, at work on the London stones and coun 
roads, shod in this way. These, Sir, are facts, which your readerg 
can verify. 

From a business point of view it is also important, The 
use of these shoes would, in London alone, by preventing the 
laming and wearing-out of horses, save many thousands of 
pounds every year.—We are, Sir, &c., 

JOHN SMITHER AND Soy, 

1 Upper East Smithfield, E., July 30th. 








POETRY. 


<> 
OUTWARDS OR HOMEWARDS. 


Sr1Lx are the ships that in haven ride, 
Waiting fair winds or turn of the tide ; 
Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the glorious ocean wide. 

O wild hearts, that yearn to be free, 

Look, and learn from the ships of the sea! 


Bravely the ships, in the tempest tossed, 
Buffet the waves till the sea be crossed ; 
Not in despair of the haven fair, 
Though winds blow backward, and leagues be lost, 
O weary hearts, that yearn for sleep, 
Look, and learn from the ships on the deep ! 
FP. W. 








BOOKS. 
ee ES 
THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN TURKEY.* 
Tue author of this work, our whole knowledge of whom is derived 
from his casual allusions to himself, was born and bred in the harem, 
has served as an officer in the Turkish Army, and has many friends 
He deals 
with the whole position of women in his native country in an ex- 
haustive and attractive manner. We shall not attempt to analyse 
his work—in itself an analysis—which all who wish to be well 
informed on the subject must read for themselves. We shallonly 
mention briefly a few points which remain most prominently in 
the memory after its perusal. , 

The first part is entitled, ‘‘ The Turks and their Wives.” One 
of its curious features is the account of the mariage de pélerinage, 
which is only contracted for the time occupied by the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and is then dissolved by a divorce ; though if the wife 
be rich and the temporary husband poor, she often has to pay 
dearly for her release. The ceremony of divorce is in itself 
simple,—for the husband. He has but to say, without further 
formality, ‘‘ Woman, begone from me!” and the wife is at once 
turned into the streets. With regard to the setr-avret, Osman 
Bey informs us that the modification of the veil which is now 
common in Constantinople, and which consists in wearing it 80 
thin as to be almost or quite transparent, does not extend ten 
leagues from the capital. Engaged lovers are now allowed to see 
one another at least once before marriage, a licence which would 
have horrified the Mussulmans of a past generation. This portion 
of the volume is enlivened by an amusing narrative of Mussulman 
courtship and matrimony, cast in the form of a novelette, in 
which the characters of bride and bridegroom are supported by 
Zerah and Izzet Bey. The dowry is paid by the bridegroom, 
usually amounting to four or five thousand francs; and the cost 
of the wedding is represented as something serious. ‘‘ C’est tout 
le contraire de ce qui se passe en Europe; la, on fait une noce 
pour se marier; en Turquie, on se marie pour faire une noce.” 
Marriage is regarded by the Koran as a purely civil ceremony, 
and, as on such occasions nearer home, an old shoe is thrown at 
the bridegroom, in order to avert the evil-eye. On the evening of 
a wedding, one of the chief commandments of the Korar is very 
generally set at naught :— 

“ The Mussulmans of our days care little for the interdiction pro- 
nounced by the Prophet against spirituous drinks. They consider that 
after so many centuries these laws have finally dissolved and evaporated, 
to leave behind them only a residue of alcohol. It is especially at wed- 


dings that this happy belief finds fervent adepts, for with the excep- 
tion of the bridegroom and his father, you may make sure, after seven 





* Les Femmes en Turquie. Par Osman-Bey (Major Vladimir Andrejevich)- 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1878. 
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o'clock in the evening, of seoing the majority of the guests lying on the 
ground, or stretched along the divans.” 

Qur author calculates that out of ten marriages, one is happy, 
six end in divorce, and three in polygamy ; polygamy leads to 
mutual hatred and jealousy, to the practice of sorcery and vile 
incantations, such as Canidia practised in the time of Horace. 
The author frankly expresses his opinion that, in consequence of the 
position of women, Islamism must be pronounced a social failure. 
Mussulman societies have never, as he confesses, been distinguished 
by the purity of their manners or by the brilliance of their civilisa- 
tion ; and he will make no exception even in favour of the Arabs. 
Corruption, too, is more intense and more precocious among 
Mussulman peoples than among any other. And those who have 
a genuine wish for social reform are, after all, very few in number, 
—Ali, Fuad, Achmet Fazil, Munif, a dozen statesmen possibly ; 
but these, despite the best intentions, are powerless to modify the 
social system. And why, our Turk shall tell us, in his own 
words :— 

“If the bonds which unite the True Believers in one compact mass 
were once relaxed or broken, you would immediately see the Greek 
Mussulmans, the Slav Mussulmans, the Armenian Mussulmans, &c., 
separate, obey the special attractions exercised over them by ethno- 
logical influences, and mass themselves round new centres. Divers 
nationalities would take the place of a great empire, and the crumb- 
ling of the old edifice would be the necessary consequence of a blow 
struck at its fandamental Jaws. Therefore, the harems, the domestic 
slavery, and all the absurdities of the Mussulman law must be regarded 
as indispensable to the maintenance of tho Ottoman Empire, as well as 
to the tranquillity of the Powers which have guaranteed its integrity.” 
Politically, too, Islamism is a failure. ‘The Ottoman dynasty, the 
longest-lived of all Mussulman dynasties, passed triumphantly 
through the period of conquest; but in the period which should have 
been that of civilisation and progress, woman, one of the essential 
factors of progress, was degraded and paralysed, and the Turkish 
Empire entered at once on the steep and ever steeper slope that 
leads to national decay and annihilation. ‘The process was only re- 
tarded by the fancied necessities, the imbecility and evil statecraft, 
of other Powers. Among these, to her shame and to the permanent 
injury of her dearest ‘‘ interests,” Great Britain has been con- 
spicuous. How directly and vigorously this Turk brushes away 
all the ever-recurring fallacies about Turkish “ reform” !— 

“ The first reform that they should have undertaken is the emanci- 
pation of woman. So long as sho is paralysed in her action and in her 
intellect, society will gain little by opening schools, by ameliorating the 
administrative or military system. Go back to the fountain-head ; begin 
by renewing the human seed-plots, and you willhave men. If Peter the 
Great had not inaugurated his work by proclaiming the emancipation 
of women, where would Russia be to-day ? In tho steppes of barbarism.” 

The second part deals with ‘Slavery and the Harem.” In the 
palmy days of ‘Turkey, slavery was a kind of noviciate, from which 
the forces of Islamism were recruited. But it is now entirely 
confined to domestic life and the harem. Black slaves are im- 
ported from Africa; white slaves were imported from Circassia 
till 1864, and from Georgia till the Russian occupation and the 
conquests of Paskiewitch, early in the century. Some twenty years 
ago the public slave-market was abolished, and the traflic decen- 
tralised and transferred to other parts of Constantinople. It was 
formerly carried on by wretches as brutal as those who live for us 
in the pages of Mrs, Stowe, of whom a typical specimen is here 
sketched in the person of a certain Hadji Abdallah ; it has now 
passed into the hands of private dealers, and of ladies in high 
society,—the wives, if our author is to be believed, of Pashas and 
Ministers! ‘The price of a slave seldom exceeds £1,000. ‘The Cir- 
cassians in Turkey now sell their own children into slavery, and 
we are assured that Circassian slaves make all the best matches. 
If it be asked why domestic slavery is necessary, it may be 
answered that Mussulman women are incapacitated for domestic 
service by the necessity of always wearing the yashmak in pre- 
sence of a man,—a necessity which entails, beside great inconveni- 
ence, a serious risk of being burned to death ; while the employ- 
ment of Christian servants would lead the way but too surely to 
the emancipation of woman in general, and the suppression of the 
old Mussulman code of manners. 

Osman Bey points out that by the Koran, Mussulman women 
cannot be slaves ; and he raises a serious question as to the legiti- 


which is, first, a Mutual Benefit society, and secondly, a National 
Club that intervenes in all differences between masters and 
slaves. Year by year the negresses take part in some mystical and 
obscene rites, under the presidency of their Kol-lachi, in honour 
of their deity, Yavroubé ; these rites must certainly, the author 
holds, be imported from Africa. Male negroes are not initiated 
into these mysteries, but share in the charity dispensed by the 
association. Their lot is exceptionally wretched. Male white 
slaves, it should be added, are now very few in number; but 
some have risen to the rank of pasha, as Nevres Pasha and Ziner 
Pasha. 

The third part of the book is devoted to the Sultan's harem, 
or rather his seraglio, for the Mabein (the men’s portion) is in- 
cluded, as well as the Harem. The Seraglio appears to be in- 
habited by from three to four thousand persons, of both sexes. 
At the head of the harem is usually the Sultana-Validé, or 
Empress-Mother, for, not to mention other difficulties, the selection 
of one of the Sultan’s wives to figure as Empress in the eyes of 
Europe would be a flagrant violation of the Koran. In case of 
the death of the Sultana-Validé, her privileges devolve on the 
Hasnadar-Ousta (or Grand Mistress of the Treasury), her altera 
ego during her lifetime. The finances of the harem are administered 
by the Validé-Kiaissi, or Superintendent of the Sultana-Validé, 
who is nominated, it may be remarked, by imperial rescript. None 
of these dignitaries appear in the new Almanach de Gotha. Be- 
low the Sultana-Validé, with her numerous Court, come the 
Kadines, or wives, each with smaller Courts of their own. The 
Sultan can have no legal wives, in the strict sense of the term, 
marriage with subjects being forbidden him; and therefore his 
harem is always recruited from slaves. As there is no strictly legal 
marriage, so there is no divorce for the Sultan. Our author remarks 
that of all the House of Othman, Abdul-Medjid is “ the only 
one who ever had the double satisfaction of taking a lawful wife 
and of getting rid of her by divorce.” ‘This fortunate Kadine— 
the sixth, by the way—married, as her second husband, a certain 
pasha. Below the Kadines come the Ikbals, or favourites, who 
are liable to be dismissed at short notice; and thirdly, the 
Guieuzdés (literally, ‘‘damsels in the eye”), or aspirants. ‘The 
mother of Abdul-Medjid was occupied in heating the baths, when 
the Sultan’s eye lighted upon her, and he raised her by a word to 
the lofty rank of kadine. On the death of a Sultan, his Kadines 
and Ikbals are at once removed to the Old Seraglio, and there 
kept in close confinement till after the age of fifty. After 
the Kadines come the Sultanas, or unmarried princesses of 
the blood. Foster - mothers are highly esteemed in the 
East (as we might gather from a familiar passage in the New 
Testament), and especially among the ‘Turks ; and the foster- 
brothers and foster-sisters of the Sultan often rise to high honour 
and to great power, as Nahir-Hanum, foster-sister to Abdul- 
Medjid, between 1840 and 1864. We must pass over with bare 
mention the menial slaves of the harem, the Kalfas (mistresses), 
the Alaikes (apprentices), the musicians and ballet-girls, and all 
the host of them. Ourauthor, on the whole, speaks more favour- 
ably than might be expected of the morals and discipline of the 
harem. It may be mentioned that the Mehemet Pasha who so nearly 
took Peter the Great and Catherine prisoners rose from among 
the baltadjis (literally, ‘‘ woodcutters”), who are the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water of the harem. ‘The whole staff of the 
palace is composed of Mussulmans, with the exception of a few 
German and Hungarian coachmen. 

In the Mabein, not to mention the coffee-maker, of whom we have 
heard very recently, the first barber is a highly important personage. 
Beside swearing by the beard of the Prophet, the Turks have a 
custom that when a man decides to let his beard grow, he invites 
his friends to solemnise the event by special prayers. ‘The cere- 
mony is called Sakal-douasi, or ‘‘ the liturgy of the beard.” ‘The 
person on whose behalf these prayers are offered would be ipso 
facto guilty of sacrilege if he shaved again. But to quote from 
Osman Bey :— 

“ Hence it will be understood that the Sultan's first barber takes rank 


among exalted personages. His importance even survives his functions ; 
an ex-first barber has a claim to all kinds of dignities, ¢.g., the govern- 








macy of children born of a marriage between a Mussulman and a 
woman who is not legally capable of being a slave. He mentions 
the curious questions of casuistry to which this difficulty gives rise, 
and the embarrassment which is felt on the subject by those 
learned in the law. 

‘Negro slaves are employed chiefly in the kitchen; here we 
learn a damning fact,—that ‘‘le cas de descendance négre au 
troisitme degré est chose tout-i-fait inconnue.” The author 
gives an extraordinary account of the Association of the Blacks, | 


| 








ment of a province. One of them whom I knew well, Emin-Agha, was 
appointed Governor of Yusgat. It will doubtless bo surmised that tho 
clever man who knew how to clip the master’s beard would bo equally 
well able to shave his subjects, Emin-Agha did not fail to do so, as is 


generally agreed.” 

True to their principle of being well in the rear of Western civilisa- 
tion, the Sultans still have their tasters, whose work is no sinecure ; 
beside their fools and their dwarfs, who are occasionally served up at 
table in a chaldron of pi/ai, an amusement of a kind not unfamiliar 
at the Court of Charles I. Wrestling is very popular, and Abdul 
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Aziz had a peculiar passion for goat-fights and cock-fights. Then 
there are astrologers, who are consulted whenever the Sultan or 
one of the great ladies is about to start on a journey ; and there 
must be a whole host of tailors and clothiers, for the Commander 
of the Faithful never wears the same garments twice. The 
365 coats, waistcoats, and so forth which fall into the hands 
of his valets every year must alone constitute a serious item in 
the Budget. Finally, our author asks what is to be done to sweep 
away this vast incubus, under which Turkey has groaned so long. 
A reform of the Seraglio, says Osman Bey, is as indispensable as 
were the destruction of the Janissaries and the abolition of so 
many administrative abuses :— 

“Tho great obstacle with which all revolutions of this kind have to 
contend is the composition of the Seraglio, which is a complete world of 
itself, isolated from the rest, a powerful corporation, whose members and 
connections number thousands of individuals. Further, this corpora- 
tion owes its power and prestige to the privilege reserved to it of sur- 
rounding the sacred person of the Padishah, the vicar and successor of 
Mahomet, Depositories and guardians of the sovereign authority, the 
personages of this Court continually hold in check the other political 
bodies, and often even dictate laws to them. The Sultan, in the last 
resort, depends on this entourage, whose discontent may produce one of 
those coups d'état in which the Sovereign loses throne and life...... 
What would be the remedy for such great dangers? Another reform, 
perhaps, in the law of succession to the throne. But the Sultan hesi- 
tates no less before the solution of this second problem. These two 
questions are closely connected with one another, so as in some sort to 
constitute but one. Thus it is impossible to approach the question of 
direct succession without having first reformed the Seraglio, and it is 
impossible to reform the Seraglio without having previously settled the 
question of the succession.” 

In conclusion, we must add that we have found this book one 
of singular interest, and it is impossible to praise too highly the 
manner in which, with scarcely an exception, the author has dealt 
with a very delicate subject. He has told us, in brief compass, 
much more than we knew before of the rottenness of the state of 
Turkey. And such testimony is specially valuable from the mouth 
of a ‘Turk, and might have been still more valuable a year or two 
ago. Osman Bey discerned clearly enough the handwriting on 
the wall, which half the statesmen and diplomatists of Europe, 
and to our shame be it said, of England, could not or would not 
see. Itcan hardly be said that his arguments or his facts are 
calculated to make us look forward with any very sanguine hopes 
to the results of the ‘* positively last chance” which it has pleased 


our rulers to give to his countrymen. 





ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.— 
THUCYDIDES.* 
WE are glad to welcome this valuable addition to a valuable 
series of books. ‘The scope and aim of that series are too well 
known to need recapitulation here, and when due regard is given | 
to the wants and wishes of the class of readers for whom Mr. 
Collins writes, it is not at all too much to say that his brief mono- 
graph is a complete success. To give an adequate account in so 
small a compass of the greatest historian in all literature was no 
light task, and very great credit indeed is due to Mr. Collins for 
the way in which he has accomplished it. There is little or 
nothing of the dreary characteristics of a so-called educational 
work in this elegant little book. Crammers and their victims will 
regard it not, but those happier students of antiquity who have 
not the fear of the ubiquitous examiner before their eyes, will 
learn from its perusal all that a person of ordinary culture 
needs to learn about the stern Athenian’s celebrated history. 
Although avowedly not written for advanced students, indi- 
cations are not wanting in this book of sound judgment and 
independent thought, which may challenge attention even from 
those who have Mure and Grote at their fingers-ends. Two 
examples will suffice. The most objectionable passage in Colonel 
Mure’s brilliant but unequal sketch of Thucydides, is the one 
in which he dwells upon what he is pleased to call the naturally 
morose disposition and the temper soured by disappointment of 
the son of Olorus, and goes on to say that this morbidity of 
temperament shows itself where the historian’s personal feelings 
are concerned in a discreditable manner, “‘ in the sarcastic, almost 
malignant terms, for example, of his indirect allusions to Herod- 
otus.” We cannot, of course, stop here to discuss at length the 
error which we hold that Mure has committed, in confounding 
seriousness with moroseness; but so far as Herodotus is 
concerned, Mr. Collins supplies the corrective very promptly. 
“It is somewhat remarkable,” he says, ‘that Thucy- | 
dides nowhere mentions or alludes to—unless it be under | 
cover of his general strictures on the writers of the past—his | 
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great predecessor, Herodotus. A story is briefly referred to by 
Suidas of the boy Thucydides having been present when Herod. 
otus read his history in public at the Olympian games, ang 
that he shed tears of emulation, with the tacit resolve to follow in 
his steps. But modern criticism has gone so far as to doubt 
whether he ever read, or heard of, Herodotus’s researches,” Again, 
Mr. Collins is not afraid to cross swords with the redoubtable 
Grote himself, and deep as are the obligations which all lovers of 
Greek literature and all students of history owe to that great man, 
there can be little doubt that he was prone at times to read too 
much between the lines of his authorities. This is what Mr, 
Collins has to say, for instance, on the ‘* Terror,” as he calls it, 
‘at Corcyra” :— 

“Tt is somewhat startling to turn from the calm and dispassionate 
account which Thucydides gives of the horrors which marked the con. 
duct of both parties in these struggles for power, to the remarks which 
Mr. Grote has made upon them in what he calls ‘a discriminatiyg 
criticism.’ Everything which falls from such an authority is weighty, 
and must be received with respect. But when we find that he can seo 
little in these Coreyrean horrors, but ‘the work of a selfish oligarchical 
party, playing the game of a foreign enemy—aiming to subvert the 
existing democracy, and ready to employ any means of violence for the 
attainment of these objects’—when he speaks of the democratic faction 
as being ‘thrown on the defensive,’ and says that ‘ their conduct as 
victors is only such as we might expect in such maddening circum. 
stances,’—we fecl that we are not listening to the historian but to the 
politician. It is fair, at least, to the ordinary reader to warn him that 
such a judgment cannot justly be gathored from the pages of Thucy- 
dides, He has set before us clearly the bitter fruits of political faction 
carried to extremes by a fierce and crafty people; the recklessness of 
human life which marked the age, and which we know was not confined, 
as Thucydides would seem almost disposed to think, to Greece and its 
neighbourhood, under the pressure of intestine war. But he nowhere 
gives us reason to suppose that the guilt could be laid exclusively or 
mainly to the charge of either party in the struggle,—noble or plebeian, 
democrat or aristocrat, islander or Athenian.” 

A goodly portion of Mr. Collins’s book is composed of ex- 
tracts from Thucydides, and the translations, he assures us, are 
all original. We are not all disposed to carp at these transla- 
tions, so conscious are we of the all but insuperable difficulties of 
rendering Thucydides into anything like adequate English. But 
we are bound to confess that they fill us with the same abiding 
sense of sullen dissatisfaction which we derive from our own 
attempts, and from the versions of Hobbes and Bloomfield, and 
Dale and Crawley. We have not, indeed, found any blunder in 
them so gross as Dale’s mistranslation of xerayyAroug, in vii. 48, 
—a blunder, by the way, which Crawley follows with sheep-like 
stolidity ; but we must decline, for instance, to accept ‘‘ We can 
all judge of public measures, at least, if we cannot originate 
them,” as even a respectable quivalent for the well-known #ra 
xpivousy ye x.7.2., in li, 40. But we have said that we would not 
carp at these translations, nor will we. ‘The readers whom Mr. 
Collins addresses will perhaps feel some disappointment when 
they compare with Macaulay or Napier these specimens of the 
writer who is among historians what Hannibal is among Generals; 
they must be content to know that Thucydides ‘‘ done into Eng- 
lish ” does not differ less from Thucydides in Greek than flat swipes 
differs from fresh champagne. If they can read German, they 
will get a better idea of the Athenian’s immortal work from the 
anonymous translation published by Engelmann, of Leipzig, than 
from any English version; and on the whole this is the best 
version of ‘Thucydides which we have ever met with, just as 
Kriiger’s is far away the best edition. But so deeply—from causes 
which we find it difficult to analyse—do we feel the annoyance 
and vexation of spirit which an English Thucydides generates, 
that we are fain to recommend in preference the lively and 
amusing, and by no means too inaccurate, French version by M. 
Zevort. 

But if it is hard, and perhaps impossible, for the English 
language, as a vehicle of interpretation, to do justice to the 
language of ‘Thucydides, the common-sense on which we pride 
ourselves as a nation is precisely the quality which Thucydides 
displays in perfection. So marked, indeed, and unmistakable is 
the note of common-sense in Thucydides, that it is not surprising 
that English writers so different from one another in many re- 
spects as are Grote and Arnold and Macaulay, should combine 
to do him reverence and homage. But it is much too late in the 
day to weary our readers and ourselves with a panegyric of 
Thucydides. His'place is fixed in the hierarchy of literature, and 
the coming historian who shall thrust him from his pride of place 
will be nothing less than a prodigy. As to the ‘elum imbelle sine 
ictu which Mr. Mahaffy, with buoyant ignorance and ultra- 
Milesian levity, has cast at his honoured name, we may 
treat that lightly enough. Mr. Mahaffy looks upon Thucydides 
as the most misleading, and therefore the most misunderstood, of 
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rr authorities. We can answer for the capacity which Mr. 
affy has shown for misunderstanding Thucydides, but we 
demur entirely to his inconsequent inference that Thucydides is a 
nisleading writer. No man was ever less so; and it is to the 
cogent earnestness and sincerity of his work, where every word 
seems given in upon oath, and when hardly an excuse is left for 
misunderstanding the meaning of the words even when the 
words themselves are, syntactically speaking, inexplicable, 
that this great author owes his immortality. Cobden said 
once that there was more to be learnt from a single num- 
her of the Times than from the whole of Thucydides, 
and Cobden was right, so far as mere information goes. 
But Coleridge was much nearer the truth, when he asserted 
that the writings of Thucydides contained more political wisdom 
than was to be found in all the newspapers that had ever been 
ublished in England. Many years have elapsed since Coleridge 
made this assertion, but we believe that it remains substantially 
true. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt of the surpassing 
worth and importance of Thucydides as a manual of political in- 
struction. We deeply regret to think that this admirable book 
is yearly slipping more and more from the position which it once 
held in the eldest of our Universities. We have no belief in the 
efficacy of metaphysics as food for the brains of babes and suck- 
lings in statu pupillari, and in the colluvies omnium scientiarum 
with which Oxford is at present being swamped, we are displeased 
rather than surprised at the waning influence of Thucydides. We 
look, however, with hope to the days when a new reformation shall 
contemptuously sweep away the multitudinous examinations of 
shreds and patches which are at present in vogue ; and when, some 
scheme having duly been devised for torturing the idle and stupid 
by weekly, or if it please the examiners, by bi-weekly examina- 
tions, a reasonable curriculum for clever and industrious 
youths between eighteen and twenty-one may be re-established. 
Or if this hope be vain, and if our Universities are to be 
turned into gymnasia for examiners, then would we urge, 
and strenuously urge, the man who has a public career before 
him to neglect the goods the Dons provide him, and to give his 
days and nights to the study of Thucydides. If, on the other 
hand, better counsels should prevail at Oxford, an obvious way 
of spending some of the money which is to be withdrawn from 
College control would present itself. We have grave doubts about 
this prudence of endowing research entirely, and we have no doubt 
whatever about the folly of trying to supplant at large the “ coach” 
by the Professor. The man who by all the tests that could be 
devised would fairly claim the Professorship of Greek, let us say, 
might be, and even probably would be, the worst possible lec- 
turer on the subject which he had made his own. A good oral 
teacher, like a poet, is born, not made, and it would be rash in 
the extreme to make the studies of a University depend upon the 
caprice of nature. But there is no really good edition of ‘Thucydides 
in English, and no really good translation ; and a scholar—whose 
qualification for the task could easily be ascertained—might, and 
ought to be, liberally pensioned till he had given us both. If death 
interrupted his labours, a successor might inherit them ; and if a 
proper instalment were not ready at the end of every lustrum, 
this pensioner’s salary should cease. If any such a pensioner 
should be so fortunate as to succeed in bringing his task to a 
successful issue, he might retire on half-pay, as emeritus, or have 
another author assigned to him. Whatever other objections 
might be offered to this scheme, which we make with perfect 
seriousness and sincerity, the University would, at all events, at 
the end of a century, have something to show for its money, 
instead of, what will otherwise infallibly happen, a still further 
increase in the number of those stemmata longa of highly re- 
spectable office-holders, who, so far as fame and profit to Oxford 
are concerned,— 
Nomen habent nullum, nec si bone colligis usum.” 





THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.} 





Ovr last week's article must not be taken so much as an attack 
upon originality in Art-method, as an attempt to defend its pure 
and rare character. One of the constant thoughts of those who | 
care for Nature, centres in the infinity of subject-matter that | 
exists there, waiting to enter its immortality in Art. Therefore, 

the revival of approved languages of Art, systems of method 
founded upon the canons elaborated by the great of bygone times, 
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is a thing to be encouraged and welcomed. Constancy of 
means and infinite permutations of ends seems to be a law alike 
of Nature and of Art. If there be any inherent progression 
and design at all in the history of Art, we do not hesitate to 
draw the conclusion that the pioneers of it, those Titanic natures 
endowed with a physique and a humanity well-nigh matchless, 
made some of the perfect roads and settled certain boundaries that 
will require a similar power to reach again in a more advanced age, 
when the principles thus reached are to be applied to the setting- 
forth of necessarily wider thoughts and themes. 

During the period of the Renaissance, its workers in painting 
and sculpture are to be mainly divided into two classes, The one 
was employed in recording the appearance of specific aspects of 
nature as perfectly as possible, to be employed upon themes whether 
of imagination or reality. ‘The other strove by might of what must 
be called inspiration to realise dreams of those ideals whither they 
perceivedall nature to be tending. The first and earlier class has been 
called by a name that is very inaccurate, but that will probably 
always be employed now—Preraphaelite. The champions of Pre- 
raphaelitism have laid upon the shoulders of some of the second 
class, particularly Titian, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, the 
burden of hastening the decline of Art. And though they can 
well bear up against this charge, yet many a day will elapse before, 
by a marshalled mass of proof that will be clear and general, 
their own right place will be shown to be nearest of all 
to the heart of Nature, exhibiting with undeviating truth 
the types of her aims, and the first gleams of her perfect sight. 
The writer to whom we all owe the deepest debt in these matters 
is, nevertheless, the one who has brought the gravest charges 
against the painters of the above-named second class, Mr. 
Ruskin was of yore the great upholder of their claims, as 
against those of their pseudo-followers. Nevertheless, his 
recent attacks upon Titian and Michael Angelo have been of 
the severest kind, and believing, as we now do, that they are un- 
justifiable loads upon the memory of these men, we have no doubt 
that their perfect fidelity to truth will be vindicated. A news- 
paper article is obviously unfitted to reply to an elaborately- 
reasoned argument, but we will indicate an instance of the kind 
of injury that Mr. Ruskin believes to have been incidental to the 
influence of Titian and Michael Angelo. In the Notes to the Turner 
Drawings, that we have all been reading with so much benefit, and 
in relation to the fact that ‘Turner never painted flowers, Mr. Ruskin 
says :—‘* This essential dislike of trees and flowers began precisely 
when art was culminating, and Titian, and Veronese, and 
Vandyck, and Velasquez care as little for flowers as Turner.” 
To infer that Titian disliked flowers—even if he had never 
painted them as he has done perfectly in his ‘* Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” of our National Gallery—seems to be due to Mr. 
Ruskin’s keen and much-needed championship of a school 
of painters (the above-named first class), to whom, how- 
ever, Titian was never opposed. ‘To ask why Titian and Turner 
did not devote their skill to painting those ‘‘ earth-stars ” they must 
so passionately have loved, is to ask why Beethoven, who caught 
fragmentary chords of the music of the spheres, did not devote 
more of his power to songs and dance-music. ‘To expect Titian, 
the painter of the drama of humanity, to show his power 
in all things in proportion to their simplicity of beauty, 
and not in proportion to their relative majesty, is indeed 
to forget that long before humanity was created, the earth 
was clothed in starry vesture, and to forget that for every 
human form that breathes, myriads of splendid flowers perish 
unseen. Happily, those conversant with the greater part of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings will know how fully he writes on all sides 
of his subject, Yet even this will not make amends for some 
of these last charges against Michael Angelo and Titian. They 
are the more to be regretted because Art will never prosper until 
its workers can have some unanimity of feeling. Mr. Ruskin would 
say that all this is throwing dust in the eyes of those who are 
willing to see clearly, if they can. He would give us up for lost. In 
thus putting the purpose of the great painters of the human drama 
above that of the exquisite delineators of natural loveliness, he 
would affirm that we have forgotten the relation between Solomon 
and the lilies of the field. On the contrary, we should affirm that 
with painters like William Hunt, Botticelli, Carpaccio, Luini, 


| and Mr. Ruskin himself, the cause of the lilies will be perfectly safe, 


until a day like the present, when its knights affirm that Solomon, 
along with his paled glory, was blind to the beauty of the lilies 
of the field. That Titian, Michael Angelo, Veronese, Velasquez, 
Turner, one and all were passionately alive to the deep-dyed 
beauty of flowers, and felt deeply the exquisite forms of 
Nature’s starry carpet of intricate design, is to us a certainty, 
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When Turner or Beethoven in a mountain-pass listened to the 
deep grating growing into sounding thunder, and viewed the 
vivid flowing purple lit with fretted gold, the dark, wet moun- 
tain-sides suddenly flooded in a stream of grandeur, now warm, 
then warmer into crimson, and lost in the quickly supervening 
mystery, did his poor, mortal brain possess the reserve of energy 
to make him stoop down and notice the drenched gentian and 
lift up the alpine rose ? Titian, Michael Angelo, and Turner, with 
dauntless pains, left us visions of beauty analogous to Nature’s 
greatest harmonies ; and these worn and splendid workmen are 
not to be assailed for leaving to their quieter-minded brethren the 
office of recording Nature’s schemes of ornamentation. Quite 
as unpardonable, however, is the notion that finds favour with 
some of the Classic school, that flowers and natural scenery 
are not worth painting. Titian and Turner did not paint flowers, 
because there was no time for thein to do so, not because flowers 
are outside the realm of the severest art. Indeed, it would seem 
natural, except in such a writer as Mr. Ruskin, that the defenders 
of landscape and floral painting should be tempted to assail the 
positions of the standard painters of those classical schools which 
reject the claims of some of the finest results of all art,—some of 
the modern water-colour landscapes. We do not think it would 
be unjust to say that the Turnerian scheme of colouring, 
in which every fine point of colour tells, is the only really 
original system of art developed since the Renaissance. We 
do not forget the distinguished names of the English painters who 
have, in fact, faithfully achieved again the perfect manner of 
Greek, Venetian, and Florentine, in believing it to be of the 
very gravest significance for the future of art, that the painter 
who has learned the revelation of Turner’s colouring applied to 
the hills and sky, Mr. A. W. Hunt, does not find his place in the 
National Academy, 

At the time of the Renaissance, the critical faculty had not yet 
appeared in strength, and perhaps on that account to some 
extent, we find company after company of artists quietly and 
from their consciences doing the best work they could. But 
though, if Art is to take its due and important place with 
the other aims for human amelioration, this critical searching and 
comparing are of vital help for truth, yet by affording such varied 
choice and width of view to the artist, they retard the formation 
of definite methods, requiring assiduity, perseverance, and endless 
care. Then, in the meantime, the weeds of public prejudice 
spring up, ranker and more rank, and choke the tender germs of 
genuine taste. ‘Thus it is that many earnest men, like Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. William Morris, who really know in a profound sense 
what art is, and have its cause at heart, take a gloomy view, and 
seem to think that a total social dissolution and radical change 
of life will be necessary, before the teaching of man’s creative 
soul will again be given in simplicity. While admitting the 
great weight of the opinion of men like these, we must own to a 
far different impression. ‘The very slow and painful growth of 
truth in Art seems to be strictly analogous with the development 
of the world itself. It is to be seriously doubted whether the 
day for reaching ideals will ever dawn uponearth. In this terrific 
globe to-day, its continents are crowded with half-developed 
life, in every shade of misery and pain. Its greatest centres of 
human life are denominated but ‘‘ modern Babylons.” We cannot 
reconcile the growth of art during the Renaissance times, which 
were even more cruel and immoral than our own, with the ideal 
field that Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris believe to be necessary for 
its very existence. Instead of looking for a total revulsion of 
human effort, or expecting, alas! a radical change of life on the 
part of those who have no perception of truth and beauty, the 
mind would rather trust to help in fostering the few blossoms 
that pierce their way to the light, and would diffuse their in- 
fluence. Even comfort may be taken from the thought that in 
this age of mechanism and vulgar unrefinement, there | 
yet exists more prevalently than in the golden days of 
Italian art, standards of health and faithfulness that English- 
men are at least thinking about ; and that a certain truer sanctity | 
of wife and homestead awaits at evening those who now spend | 
the day-time of their lives in the darkness of a coal-mine. Dr. 
Burckhardt in writing of the Renaissance makes the following | 
brief statement :—‘t What seems characteristic of Italy at this | 
time is, that here marriage and its rights were more often and | 
more deliberately trampled under foot than anywhere else.” | 
With respect to the received notion of simplicity and calmness | 
of labour resulting from purity of life, we find in the cases of the | 
painters Perugino and Filippo Lippi, who above the rest | 
imbued their work with the deepest piety and serenity of | 
method, that they were, as men, by no means up to the! 











mark, whether judged by the lax standard- of the ae 
or any other standard. The better the life, the more int 
rible seem often to be its struggles. It is certainly Possible 
that Michael Angelo, against whose unswerving uprightness 
and purity of life and devotion to what he believed to hy 
truth, a breath has never been raised, might better haye Tee 
strained his passionate and most unjust condemnation of Perugino 
as a “dunce in Art,” had he been ignorant what manner of man 
Perugino was. In much the same way as Michael Angelo, My 
Ruskin has not hesitated to affirm that the appalling introduction 
of ‘bad workmanship” into the Arts must be laid on the heag 
of Michael Angelo. He says, in his lecture on Michael Angelo 
and Tintoret:—‘ The changes brought about by Michag 
Angelo, and permitted or persisted in calamitously by Tintoret 
are in the main points these,—first, bad workmanship. The 
greater part of all that those two ever did is hastily or incompletely 
done ; and all that they did on a large scale in colour is, in the 
best qualities of it, perished.” But it becomes more and more 
evident that the greatest human work is tentative,—nay, the very 
globe itself is unfinished, and ‘shall dissolve.” We fully admit that 
the study of the work of Michael Angelo may have had disastrous 
temporary effect upon succeeding ages. But the ages themselves 
often lengthen themselves out before a man like him is understood, 
It was the mindless adulation of his followers that forced upon 
mankind, as their standards of sublimity, violence of action, 
gigantic masses of heavy folds and bewildered floral wreathing, 
and coarse, largely-made architecture. To blame Michael Angelo 
for all this is wrong. As Mr. Ruskin has himself pointed out, 
Plato was for ages the founder of a false Platonism. The world 
itself being incomplete, it is but a sign of glorious hope that 
Leonardo left his, and Michael Angelo also his, work unfinished, 
To rank the purpose of those who, like Perugino and other 
great painters of the Preraphaelite age, were content with 
finite beautiful aims in a world of infinitude, above that of men 
who wrestled with the colossal problems that will enwrap us all, 
seems to be missing the real light. 

It is unnecessary to say that even a short review of 
the meanings of the Renaissance includes themes not here 
touched upon, and that the following is but one view of 
those meanings, though, with Mr. Symonds, we believe it to be the 
essential one. The extract is taken from his book recently 
published :— 

‘‘Among the multitude of figures covering the wall above the altar 
in the Sistine Chapel, there is one that might well stand for a symbol 
of the Renaissance. It is a woman, of gigantic stature, in the act of 
toiling upwards from the tomb. Grave-clothes impede the motion of 
her body, they shroud her eyes, and gather round her chest. Part 
only of ber face and throat is visible, where may be read a look of 
blank bewilderment and stupefaction, a struggle with death’s slumber 
in obedience to some inner impulse. Yet she is rising slowly, hall- 
awake, und scarcely conscious, to await a doom still undetermined. 
Thus Michael Angelo interpreted tho meaning of his age.” 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS.’ 
Tuts attractive-looking volume is, we conclude, given to the 
public in order to exhibit the best and not the worst productions 
of the writers who contribute to it. Mr. Adams wishes, no 
doubt, to show in some measure what fruit of English poetry the 
later years of our century have yielded, but he observes what, 
indeed, the reader will speedily discover on turning over the 
pages, that the collection does not profess to be representative of 
living poets in the sense of illustrating exhaustively their peculiar 
powers. Mr. Adams adds:—‘‘ The editor’s desire has been 
rather to avoid the poems which are generally adduced as speci- 
mens of the writers’ style of thought and of expression, in favour 
of those which, whilst still characteristic of their authors, have 
the merit of being at least comparatively fresh and novel. To 
the best of his belief, this volume does not contain more than 
half-a-dozen poems which have appeared in any previous collec- 
tion.” If the editor’s chicf object has been novelty, in this 
object we may safely say he has succeeded; but if the volume be 
at the same time intended to convey a fair impression of the 
lyrical genius of the age, it is, we think, quite as obvious that the 
collection is a failure. Mr. Adams has reprinted some lovely 
poems, worthy of their writers; but he has filled his pages 
also with a mass of verse which shows at best the skilful 
writing of clever men, who have amused a leisure-hour in turn- 
ing rhymes. Lines that will pass muster in a newspaper, and may 
even deserve to be called pretty when regarded as occasional 


* Latter-Day Lyvics; being Poems of Sentiment and Reflection. By Living Writers. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Fyreigu Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. London: Chatto aud Windus 
1878. 
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verses, are simply out of place in a volume of this kind. Every | 

ge that does not contain genuine poetry is not only superfluous, | 
put destructive. Mediocrity in a volume of “specimens” is in- 
tolerable, and in the attempt to be comprehensive, and perhaps 
complimentary, the editor has greatly diminished the value 
of a book which might have been praiseworthy and precious. 
There are few signs here of acumen, and the lack of 
critical judgment may be observed in the notes, as well as in the 
text. Good poets are sometimes represented by poor specimens 
of their work. Weak poems are inserted, and the remarks made 
upon them are weak also. Mr. Adams, moreover, comments, no 
doubt unintentionally, upon really admirable poems in a way 
which is scarcely likely to be acceptable to thvir writers. We 
weary, too, of such remarks as that a certain poet is one of the 
most able of the new generation of poets ; that another is one of 
the most attractive of our meditative poets; that a third is 
amongst the most thoughtful of the younger singers; that Mr. 
Rossetti’s sonnets are full of masterly expression ; that Bryant is 
perhaps the most truly national of all American poets, a some- 
what questionable assertion ; and that a sonnet printed on page 
944 is “‘not so thoroughly satisfying” as another by the same 
writer, “‘ but elegant, nevertheless.” 

The mention of Bryant reminds us that Mr. Adams includes 
among his lyrics the verses of a few American poets. He would 
have done better to have let American poetry alone, since his choice 
is so limited as to exclude many of the most original and some 
of the most popular poets of that country. Neither Whittier nor 
Whitman have a place here. With regard to the latter, there are 
strong differences of opinion, and Mr. Adams may be fully justi- 
fied in not accepting the verdict of some of Whitman's admirers ; 
but Whittier is a genuine poet, and he has assuredly a better 
claim to a place in this selection than his countrymen, Aldrich 
or Stedman. Mr. Adams’s sins, however, of omission are 
less important than his sins of commission, and we miss 
few names of modern poets and versifiers, with the exception 
of Miss Thompson, Allison Mlughes, Ross Neil, R. H. Horne, and 
William Davies, whose ‘‘ Shepherd's Garden,” it has been truly 
said, is ** full of sweetest flowers and scents, and of musical notes 
fresh as from the happy throats of blackbird, nightingale, and 
thrush.” 

A glance at the index of writers suggests the thought that Mr. 
Adams’s aim has been to favour several comparatively young 
poets, whose eccentricities are as remarkable, probably more 
remarkable, than their genius. Mr. Rossetti, too, and the poets 
that may be roughly said to belong to his school, or to that of 
Mr. Swinburne, are far more largely represented than poets 
who, like Archbishop ‘Trench and Sir Henry Taylor, be- 
long to an earlier date. Strange to say, while Mr. Rossetti, 
as well as_ his occupy a considerable space, Mr. 
Swinburne sings but twice, less frequently than the Earl 
of Southesk or Mr. Theophile Marzials. Mrs. Webster is 
well represented here, so is Mr. Matthew Arnold; Mr. Dobson 
and Mr. Locker are obvious favourites of the editor, and we are 
glad to see that among the sonnet-writers the Rev. Charles 
Tennyson ‘Turner bas a place. His happiness of touch, his 
naturalness of expression, his love of rural beauty, and his 
appreciation of the life of childhood give to many of this poct’s 
sonnets a genuine charm. Mr. Adams has selected two, one of 
which, if we remember rightly, appeared in a periodical within a 
recent date. It is called ‘* Letty’s Globe,” and readers who 
may remember the poem will be glad to listen to it once more :— 


sister, 


“ When Letty had scarce pass’d hor third glad year, 
And her young, artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colour'd sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires peep’d 
3etween her baby fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers; how she leap’d 
And laugh’d and prattied in her pride of bliss! 
But when we turned her sweet, unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry, 
‘Oh yes! I see it,—Letty’s home is there!’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 





Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 
Two charming snatches of song, by Mr. George Meredith, both of 
them new to us, prove, if proof be needed, that this singularly | 
clever novelist—who might, were he less wayward, be as welcome 
to the general reader as he is in his way esteemed by the critic— 
possesses also the genuine gift of song. ‘The first piece that we 
shall quote has no title, and needs none :— 


“ Love within the lover's breast 
Burns like Hesper in the West, 


O’er the ashes of the sun, 

Till the day and night are done ; 
Then, when dawn drives up his car,— 
Lo! it is the morning star. 

Love! thy love pours down on mine 
As the sunlight on the vine, 

As the snow rill on the vale, 

As the salt breeze on the sail, 

Xs the song unto the bird, 

On wy lips thy name is heard. 


As a dewdrop on the rose, 
In thy heart my passion glows ; 
As a skylark to the sky, 
Up into thy breast I fly ; 
As a sea-shell of the sea, 
Ever shall I sing of thee.” 
The next piece, called ‘‘ Violets,” is as sweet and fragrant as the 
flower which inspired the song :— 
“ Violets, shy violets! 
How many hearts with thee compare! 
Who hide themselves in thickest green, 
And thence unseen, 
Ravish the enraptured air 
With sweetness, dewy fresh and rare! 
Violets, shy violets! 
Human hearts to me shall be 
Viewless violets in the grass ; 
And as I pass, 
Odours and sweet imagery 
Will wait on wine and gladden me!” 

The brightly-written essay on ‘*Some Foreign Forms of 
Verse,” by Mr. Austin Dobson, will be read with interest and 
curiosity by many who are sceptical with regard to the success- 
ful use of such forms as the Rondel, the Rondeau, the Triolet, 
the Virelai, and the Chant Royal, by English poets. ‘The sonnet, 
no doubt, is a foreign importation, which has become completely 
naturalised on our soil; but the sonnet, brief though it be, and 
difficult though it be, affords scope for the noblest poetical ex- 
pression ; whereas if we except the Chant Royal, the intricate mani- 
pulation demanded by these forms appears inimical to genuine 
inspiration. ‘That they afford scope for brilliant exercises in verse 
none will deny who read the ‘‘ examples,” by Mr. Payne, Mr. Gosse, 
and others. Our language does not allow of the repeated rhymes 
required, for example, by the Rondeau Redoublé, in which all the 
stanzas contain but two rhymes, which follow one another with 
wearisome iteration; and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who gives a 
rather foolish specimen of this form, is forced to use rhymes not 
generally considered permissible. However, there is one, and but 
one, satisfactory answer to objections like these. A noble poem 
written in any one of these forms will go far towards making 
that form acceptable, and the critic who deems such an achieve- 
ment impossible will be then, of course, compelled to acknow- 
ledge his error. Mr. Gosse, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Dobson, brilliantly 
as they have written in these French metres, cannot as yet be said 
to have fully conquered the difficulties of their task. No doubt, 
as Mr. Dobson observes, some of these rhythms ‘ are admirable 
vehicles for the expression of trifles, or jeux d'esprit.” On the 
other hand, the exigencies of rhyme occasionally force the gentle- 
men who use them to write nonsense. 





ART AND ART INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN.* 
Tuts work on the Art of Japan is partially a reprint of a series of 
articles which originally appeared in the Art Journal, and suffers 
somewhat, no doubt, from the serial form of the original writings. 
It is less a connected argument or description, than a series of 
illustrative chapters, dwelling on pretty well the same topics, and 
occasionally repeating the same arguments in other forms. This 
style of writing, suitable enough for a periodical appearing at 
monthly intervals, is somewhat of a mistake in a continuous treatise, 
when the iteration is easily and indeed unavoidably detected. Nor 
do we think that Sir Rutherford Alcock’s admiration for several 
writers and lecturers on Japanese Art, has taken the wisest form 
of expressing itself, when he makes long quotations from their 
works or speeches. We should hardly be over-stating the matter, if 
we said that at least a third of this book was taken up with 
quotations from various writers, and not, as a rule, quotations of 
facts, but of opinions. Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Jarves, 
and others are quoted again and again, with the intimation 
that the author agrees with their opinions; nor can we quite 
understand that apart from these writers, he has any distinc- 
tive theory of Japanese art of his own. However, there is a 
considerable amount of information to be gained from the work 





* art and Art Industries in Japan. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. London: Virtue 
and Co. 
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as to the manner in which Japanese decoration is carried on, | good. There is one, on p. 137, of a group of storks, which might 
and the illustrative sketches are full of humour. What is needed have furnished the idea to Mr. Marks of his recent picture of 
in any work upon Japanese art, is the reason for its peculiar | “‘Convocation.” In conclusion, we quote some remarks upon 
idiosyncracies, both meritorious and the reverse, and most of | the limits of Japanese art, from the pen of Mr. Jarves, whoge 
all, the reason for its absolute lack of progressiveness; these are work, A Glance at the Art of Japan, is continually quoted from 
topics which Sir Rutherford Alcock skirts round and round | throughout the present volume. Mr. Jarves is speaking with re. 
throughout the book, but of which he gives no adequate | ference to the art of other nations, when he speaks of Japanese art 
account :—‘‘ More especially it will be my object to trace the | as follows :—‘ Narrower in range, but less spiritual in motive and 
principles evolved in the exercise of the Art faculty, which seem | less ambitious in its aims, the Art of Japan is less fettered by 
to underlie all excellence in their work; and to determine how | technical rule, and is more subtle, varied, free, and truthfully 
far these are new, or different in essential points from those which | artistic in decorative expression. It abounds in unaffected effects 
have been accepted in Europe.” | and delicious surprises, with other coquetries and charms of 

Then our author proceeds to prove at some length what we esthetic speech. _Its good things never grow stale or dim through 
imagine no one in the least acquainted with Japanese art doubts, | monotony.” With this quotation we must take leave of Sir 
‘¢‘that their fundamental ideas of symmetry are derived from a Rutherford Alcock’s work, merely remarking that it would have 
close study of Nature, and her processes in providing for variety,” | been more serviceable, in our opinion, had it been frankly descrip. 
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he shows how averse they are to any exact repetition of similar 
forms, and how dexterous in avoiding such repetition. 


the Japanese ideas of symmetry are, but on examination we find 
it to be simply a repetition of various European notions of sym- 
metry, as given by Dr. Addington Symonds and others. Our 
author tells us, for instance, that symmetry is variety restrained 


by unity, and the one idea which the chapter leaves us with | 
is that the Japanese imitate nature’s symmetry, rather than | 


that of geometrical equality, and that they attain this by the | 


balance of parts, severally dissimilar, but like and equal if taken 
in the mass; similar to the symmetry of a tree, where exami- | 
nation shows innumerable differences of leaf and branch, but a 
total uniformity and regularity pervading the mass. Into this | 
point our author enters at some length, giving instances of the 
way in which this orderly disorder appears in nature in the 
arrangements of leaves on branches, &c.; but this part of the 
book is hardly more than a weakened repetition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
chapters on ramification and leaf structure in Modern Painters, 
and only has for its object to show that repetition and alternation 
are principles of plant growth, and ‘sources of much of the 
pleasure we derive from the vegetable and floral world.” 

The next chapter, on the ‘Originality of Japanese Art,” is 
mainly devoted to the consideration of the various possible in- 
fluences which may have shaped this nation’s work, the result of 
which inquiry is summed up in the following sentence :—‘ The 
conclusion to which I am led, therefore, on a review of all the 
evidences, of undoubted communication not only with China, but 
less directly with India and Central Asia, and through these 
countries, again, an acquaintance with the art motives of Greek 
and Byzantine work, is rather favourable than otherwise to the 
claim of originality for Japanese decorative art. Not that they 
had no knowledge whatever of the artistic productions of other 
nations lying too far afield for any direct intercourse, but from 
the conviction that any knowledge they obtained was too frag- 
mentary to be more than partially influential, even in a suggestive 
way, and too scanty to afford the materials required for the 
fundamental principles and development of their art.” In other 
words, their art may have been slightly modified by foreign 
influence, but was not originated or governed by it. 

But as will be seen, this query as to whether Japanese Art be 
original or not, even when answered in the affirmative, does not 
give us much clue to the peculiar qualities of this originality, and 
our author leaves this question unanswered, simply saying 
that he believes the solution is contained in the preceding chap- 
ters, those, namely, of which we have given a slight account. 
But the principles of design above given, such as the law of 
alternation, &c., are not peculiar in the least to Japanese art, but 
common to that of all nations with any art history, and so the 
solution of the differentia of originality is left as obscure as ever. 
Indeed it is the great defect of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s book, 
that he gives us so many solutions which are not really solutions. 
Let us not be misunderstood, when our author leaves theory 
(generally, other people’s theory), and draws upon his knowledge 
of Japanese life and art for facts, he is readable and interest- 
ing ; and the remarks, for instance, upon some of the peculiarities 
of perspective in Japanese drawings, with their accompanying 
illustrations, are highly interesting, but considered as a work 





We have | 
then a chapter which seems to promise us an explanation of what | 








which professes to explain the merits of a peculiar art, the book 
is defective both in close reasoning and art knowledge. 
The most entertaining part of the work is the pictorial | 
portion, and that is certainly most amusing. The various | 
illustrations of mothers-in-law and their objectionable practices, | 
are in themselves almost sufficient to make it worth while to get 


| tive, and less theoretical. 





STAR-GAZING.* 
ASTRONOMICAL phenomena possess an interest for all; even the 
most uneducated and careless observer must be conscious of the 
facts that the days are longer in summer than in winter; that the 
moon does not always exhibit the same appearance, and that 
sometimes stars are seen which are not visible at other periods, 
Consequently there are numerous grades of astronomical know- 
ledge, ranging from the uneducated (or perhaps, in these days, 


one should say the partially educated) ploughboy to the scientific 


astronomer. Leaving out of the question the mathematical 
consideration of astronomy, most persons know the causes of the 
variation of duration of daylight at different times of the year, 
of the phases of the moon, and of the relative positions of the 
principal planets. A knowledge of some of the constellations is 
also not uncommon, but the individual stars are known by 
comparatively few. ‘This last is especially to be regretted at the 
present time, when much attention is being paid to the phenomena 
of luminous meteors; these often come at unexpected times,—the 
best astronomer cannot predict the appearance of a large fire-ball, 
which any one may be fortunate enough to observe, and if the 
observer is also fortunate enough to know the stars, he will be 
able, by indicating the apparent path of the meteor amongst them, 
to materially assist in the determination of its actual position, 
direction, and velocity. Those desirous of learning the names of 
the stars will find Mr. Proctor’s Star Atlus of great service. It 
contains all stars down to the sixth magnitude, inclusive, the celes- 
tial sphere being divided into twelve circular maps, overlapping 
one another, so that in many cases stars appear on two maps, 
which is very useful, when it is necessary to find the relative 
position between stars on different maps. 

Those possessing telescopes are usually familiar with the 
motions of the satellites of Jupiter, with the rings of Saturn, with 
the phases of Venus, and the appearance of multiple stars and 
nebulz, and necessarily with the apparent rapid motion of celestial 
objects due to the rotation of the earth. To them, and to many 
others, Mr. Norman Lockyer’s Star-gazing will be of great interest. 
The work is founded on a course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution in 1870, and brought into its present form with 
the assistance of Mr. G. M. Seabroke. It is divided into six 
books, in which the pretelescopic age, the telescope, time and space 
measurers, modern meridional observations, the equatorial telescope 
and astronomical physics are successfully treated. It also abounds 
with excellent illustrations. In the first book, we have an account 
of the astronomy of the ancients and of the earliest instruments, 
most of which are the foundation of the modern ones. The de- 
scription of Tycho Brahe’s work is especially interesting ; with- 
out the use of the telescope, he succeeded in making accurate 
measurements to ten seconds of arc. In the book on the tele- 
scope, the laws of refraction of light are given and illustrated, 
and the functions of the eye are described, followed by dispersion 
of light, and the method of correcting lenses for chromatic aber- 
ration is explained in the chapter on the refractor. The modes 
of grinding specula and mounting them, and some of the results 
obtained by modern telescopes, and tests to be applied for deter- 
mining their value, are treated in the succeeding chapters. 

Since the motion of the earth on its axis is regular, the best 
method for determining the positions of celestial bodies is to ascer- 
tain the exact moments at which they apparently pass a certain 
part of the sky. For this purpose, choice is made of the meridian, 


— 





* A New Star Atlas. By R. A. Proctor, B.A.,F.R.A.S. Fourth Edition. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1877. 


Star-gazing: Past and Present. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. London: Mac- 


the book, and some of the bird illustrations are also exceptionally ! mitlan and Co. 1878. 
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hich is a plane passing through the axis of rotation of the earth, 
and through the zenith of the observer's station. The meridian 
is chosen for various reasons. All fixed stars will pass the 
meridian during one rotation of the earth on its axis, and the in- 
terval between two succeeding passages of the same star is called 
a sidereal day ; so that the apparent path of a star near the pole 
is a small circle, described once in a sidereal day, and a star op- 
ite the earth’s equator will apparently pass through a great 
circle in the same interval of time. This would be true of all 
Janes passing through the terrestrial axis, whether meridians or not, 
but the use of any other plane would be attended with several in- 
conveniences ; for example, it would be difficult to arrange an 
instrument which would always move exactly in the required 
plane; whereas, a telescope attached at right angles to an accurately 
horizontal axis must, when moving on this axis, always describe 
a plane passing through the zenith, and when the axis lies accu- 
rately east and west, the plane in which the telescope moves will 
also pass through the polar axis of the earth. The fixing of the 
proper position of such an instrument can only be effected by 
observing the exact moment at which the stars pass through the 
centre of the field of the telescope, and this cannot be done with- 
out aclock. The clock is, therefore, one of the most important 
instruments connected with astronomy ; and in the fourth book is 
given a history of clocks, from the time of the earliest, set up in 
Qld Palace Yard, in 1288, to that of the standard clock at Green- 
wich, made in 1871. Meridional observations of the kind above 
mentioned were made by Tycho Brahe, by watching the passage 
of a star through a hole in a wall, and of course without a tele- 
scope, and the methods of observation of these transits of stars 
have been undergoing improvement until the present day. 
Besides knowing the moments of passage of stars across the 
meridian, it is requisite to know their distances from some fixed 
point or plane. For this purpose, their polar distances or their 
declination (angular distance from the equator) must be de- 
termined. This cannot be effected by the clock, and con- 
sequently the angles must be measured by means of graduated 
circles ; again, the diameter of planets, the distances between the 
components of multiple stars, must be measured ; and for this the 
micrometer is used, an instrument enabling measurements to be 
made to the extraordinary accuracy of one-fifth of a second of are. 
For measurements of this latter kind, it is obvious that the object 
must remain in the field of the telescope as immovably as possible. 


the second marks on the drum. At each passage of the star across a 
wire, he depresses the key, and in this way the time is much more 
accurately measured, but still the personal equation interferes 
with the precision. It is hoped that means may be devised of 
photographing the position of the star at known periods, which 
would get rid of all personal equation. Photography is already 
employed in many astronomical observations, such as eclipses, 
transits of planets over the sun, sun-spots, and for making accu- 
rate records uf the positions of the bright and dark lines in the 
spectra of the sun, stars, and of terrestrial elements. 

Of recent years much attention has been paid to astronomical 
physics, that is, the investigation of the quantity and kind of 
light and heat reaching the earth from celestial bodies. In this 
way, by means of the thermo-electric pile, the spectroscope, and 
the polariscope, many important results have been obtained, 
not only with regard to the constitution of these bodies, but 
also of their proper motion. It would take us too far to follow 
these investigations, which are fully treated in Mr. Lockyer's 
book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The British Quarterly Review. July. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The most readable article in this number is that on “ Bryan Waller 
Procter,” the writer of which has used the lately published autobio- 
graphy, with the accompanying sketches and letters, to draw a vigorous 
picture of the poet. The essay on the “Ethics of Evolution” is a 
valuable contribution to a discussion of pressing importance, in which 
it is not too much to say that everything that is supremely valuable in 
human life is at stake. The article on “Future Punishment” has the 
look of being written rather because the circumstances of the time 
demand some utterance from the representative organ of Congrega- 
tionalism, than because the author had anything particular to say. He 
is prepared to concede that “evil natures, when placed under in- 
vincible restraint, and beat upon by the storm of retributive 
vengeance, may have a tendency to wear themselves cut, and 
sink—if not into non-entity—into insensibility and permanent un- 
consciousness.” But this is the extreme limit to which he will go. 
That the heathen will be judged according to that which they 
have, and not according to that which they have not, and 
that infants will be saved, are considerations which suffice to satisfy 
Any renewal of probation after death seems to him quite out of 
Hv is able to shut his eyes to facts so completely as to 





| him. 
| the question. 


To do this, the tele ; di a manner as : ; " 
° » the telescope must be turned in such a manner as to | see only two classes in the world, ‘the righteous and the wicked, tho 


counteract the effect of the rotation of the earth. 


stant distance from the horizon. ‘They would neither rise nor set, 
so that he would be enabled to keep a star in view, if his telescope 
were mounted on a vertical axis which was turned round by 
clockwork once in a sidereal day. On the other hand, an observer 
at the equator would require his telescope mounted on a hori- 
zontal axis lying north and south, in order to follow the star. In 
intermediate positions, the axis to which the telescope is fixed 
must be inclined to the horizon, and must, in fact, be parallel to 
the earth’s axis. A telescope placed on such an axis is said to be 
equatorially mounted, and if the clock driving the axis be pro- 
perly regulated, the star will remain apparently immovable in the 
field, so that the necessary measurements can be applied to it. 
The largest telescopes mounted on this principle are Mr. Newall’s 
refractor, with an object-glass nearly 25 inches in diameter ; the 
great equatorial at Washington, with an aperture of 26 inches; 
Mr. Lassell’s 4-ft. reflector; the Melbourne equatorial, and that 
at the Paris Observatory, with reflectors of the same size. 


An observer at | 
one of the poles of the earth would see the stars moving at a con- | 


children of God and the children of the Devil, the friends of Christ and 
his enemies.” How many friends of Christ, persons whose religious ex- 
periences would satisfy the ‘messengers ” of a Congregational Church, 
does he think there are among the three millions of London, how many 
in the million and a half of Paris? Of course he will answer that we 
have no right to ask him for such an estimate. We hold that the question 
is a necessary test of his theology. The other articles are on “ Taine’s 
Philosophy of Art,” “ The Russian and Turkish War,” “Recent History 
of the Burials Question,” ** The Later Greek Nation,” and “ The Con- 
gregational View of Religious Communion.” 


The Westminster Review. July. (Triibner.)\—This number opens 
with an article, conceived and written in a moderate spirit, dealing 
with the subject of the House of Lords. The writer finds the obstruc- 
tive element in the “ Life Peors” (7.e., the bishops and representative 
peers), rather than in the hereditary Peers. His proposition is to exclude 
the Bishops, and to include all tho Scotch and Irish Peers. We are not 
much concerned about the Bishops, having always thought that the 
| chief good of their seat in the House of Lords was to bring them into 
contact with general politics, and so render them less ecclesiastical, At 
the same time, wo do not see that the reviewer's argument against 





As science progresses and accuracy increases, there is a ten- | them is quite a fair one. He chooses, for instance, seven great divisions 


dency to eliminate, as far as possible, the physiological element. 
In the transit instrument, for example, the eye-piece has five or 
seven wires, and the observer has to note the time that the image 
of the star crosses the wires; for this purpose, he listens to the 
ticks of the clock while watching the star, and if it crosses the 
wire between two ticks, he has to estimate the fraction of the 
second at which it passed. It is found in this, as in all eye 


observations, some observers obtain different results from others, | 
some anticipating the phenomenon, and others recording it a | 


little too late. ‘The necessity for estimating the fractions of 
seconds is obviated by means of the instrument called the chrono- 
graph, which consists of a drum, rotating at a tolerably uniform 
speed by clockwork ; the sidereal clock causes an electric current 
to pass through an electro-magnet at every second, making a series 
of dots on the drum, the interval between each pair repre- 
senting a second of time; the observer at the transit instrument is 


able by means of a key to send a current through another electro- | 


| since the Reform Bill to prove the reactionary conduct of the Bishops. 
The first (the Jewish Disabilities Bill) goes as far back as 1833, and the 
| second (Admission of Dissenters to the Universities) to 1834. But the 

Bishops must be judged by what they are now, not by what they 

were half a century ago. The third is the Irish Tithes Bill in 

1835, and tho sixth, the Irish Church Bill, in 1868. The argument of 

time applies to the first, and to both the consideration that Bishops 
| could not be expected to vote otherwise than they did on such ques- 
It is much wore to the purpose that in 1846 eiyhteen voted for 
| the repeal of the Corn Laws, against néne on the other side ; that in 1857, 
| eight voted for the Jewish Disabilities Bill (the other number is not 
given), and that four were found ready to support the Liberal Govern- 
ment in a matter so far removed from their sphere of action as the 
Army Regulation Bill, while none voted on the other side. But the 
real weakness of the House of Lords is the scanty attendance, and we 
much doubt whether this would not be aggravated by the exclusion 
of the Life Peers. The most noticeable among other articles is a very 
interesting sketch of the career of Jakoob Beg, of Kashgar. It weighs 





| tions. 


magnet of the chronograph, which makes similar dots by the side of | against the regret which one cannot but feel at the overthrow 
- ‘ 
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of so able a prince, to be told that the triumph of the Chinese was, 
on the whole, welcome to his people, as a promise of the return 
of material prosperity. “During the Chinese rule, there was every- 
thing; there is nothing, now,” was the expressive comparison used in 
Jakoob’s days to describe one aspect at least of his government. “ Russia 
Abroad and at Home” is fiercely anti-Russian. Do not writers of 
this kind, holding, as we suppose they do, the general views of the 
Westminster, ever remember that the Russia which they hate is the 
gradually disappearing Russia of the past, and that the free Russia of 
the future claims sympathy and hope? And can this particular writer 
be serious, when he speaks of tho “extensive reforms” which Turkey 
was attempting? The other articles are, ‘‘ The Mythology and Religious 
Worship of the Ancient Japanese,” “The Saracens in Italy,” “ George 
Eliot as a Novelist,” and ‘‘ The Peasants of ourIndian Empire.” Tho review 
of “Contemporary Literature ” is, as usual, good. We must except an 
unworthy notice of Mr. Smiles’s ‘* Life of George Moore.” Philanthropy 
is, it is true, a Christian virtue, but it need not therefore be treated with 
savage contempt. 

Buried Proverbs, (Simpkin and Marshall.)—This is a little volume 
by help of which idle time may be not unpleasantly whiled away by 
those who have a taste for the kind of pastime which it affords. “A 





Buried City ” is, as our readers are probably aware, a sentence in which 
the name of some town is enclosed, so to speak, it being necessary that 
the letters composing it should come all together and in their proper 
order, but it being allowed to make them belong to as many words | 
as may be found possible. “We walk up a rise to the house,” to give 
an instance manufactured on the moment, contains the “ buried city ” | 
of Paris. The Buried Proverbs are constructed on something of the | 
same principle. A short piece of verse is written in which the words | 
of the proverb are included, only separated from each other as may be | 
found convenient. The first of the series has the key to it given, and 
the reader may take it as a specimen :— 
“ The glorious Sun long since has left the wes¢; 
It chimes the solemn, witching hour of night, 
‘Tis resting-time ; lo! from each sacred nest 
The nightingales a vesper byma 
Jn every tree, midst shadows dim, 
Chant to the Great Director of the night.” 

If the letters italicised are put together, they will be found to be a| 
proverb, The volume, we may add, has been published for a charitable | 
purpose, Similar amusement may be found in Corn and Chaff’; or, | 
Double Acrostics. (Pickering.)—A critic has naturally ‘no time for | 
conundroms,” but we may say that the verse seems very good. Yet | 
another resource may be found in The Lhythmical Index to the English 
Language, by J. Langmuir (Tegg.)—Writing verses is a perfectly | 
legitimate and even laudable recreation, as long as one does not publish, 
and this “rhyming dictionary ” will be a help, —be, in fact, an English | 
“ Gradus ad Parnassum.” 

Constantinople. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the | 
Seventh Italian Edition, by Caroline Tilton. (Sampson Low and Co.) | 
—This is a book full of vigorous and striking description, as well as of 
penetrating observation and sagacious thought, all, if we except one or 
two quite unintelligible passages (as on p. 144, 1. 14-18), worthily 
rendered by the trauslator. Among the lighter passages we may note 
the chapter on the “Bath,” which has never been more graphically | 
described, the brilliant picture of the “ Great Bazaar,” and then “ The 
Arrival,” giving what has so often been given before, but which never 
wearies, the first impression of Constantinople from the Bosphorus. | 
Among the more serious we may mention the admirable estimate of 
Mahommed who has rendered to him justice, not the adulation which is 
half intended as a censure on Christianity; and the powerful 
chapters in which the Turks, Armenians, and Greeks are appreciated. 
And what could be more powerful than the following ?— 


“ He is the absolute sovereign of one of the vastest empires of the 
world, and there in his metropolis, at but a little distance from him, 
within great palaces that look down upon his seraglio, four or five 
ceremonious foreigners play the master in his house, and when they 
treat with him, hide under respectful language a perpetual menace at 
which he trembles. He has in his hands measureless power, the lives 
and fortunes of millions of subjects, the means of satisfying his wildest 
desires, and he cannot change the form of his head covering. He is 
surrounding by an army of courtiers and guards, who would kiss the 
print of his footstep, and he trembles for his own life and that of his 
children. He possesses a thousand of the most beautiful women in the 
world, and he alone, among all the Mussulmans of his empire, cannot | 
call a free woman wife, his children must be born of slaves, and he 
himself is called ‘son of a slave’ by the same people who call him 
‘the shadow of God.’ His name resounds with reverence and 
terror from the uttermost confines of Tartary to the uttermost confines 
of Maghreb, and in his own metropolis there is an innumerable and 
still increasing people, over whom he has not a shadow of power, and 
who laugh at him, his force, and his faith. Over the face of his immense 
empire, among the most miserable tribes of the more distant provinces, 
in mosques and solitary convents in savage lands, ardent prayers go 
up for his life and for his glory ; and he cannot take a step in his own 
states without finding himself in the midst of enemies, who execrate 
him and invoke the vengeance of heaven upon his head. For all that 
part of the world which lies in front of his realm, he is one of the most 
august and most formidable monarchs of the universe; for that part 
that lies at his back, he is the weakest, the most pusillanimous, the 
most wretched man that wears a crown. An enormous current of ideas, 
of wills, of forces contrary to the nature and to the traditions of his 
power, flows around him, overturns, transforms, works in spite of him 








| 
| 








a 
and without his knowledge, at the destruction of laws, customs, man. 
ners, usages, beliefs, men, everything. And he is there, between 
Europe and Asia, in his great palace washed by the sea, asin a ship 
ready to spread her sails, in the midst of an infinite confusion of ideas 
and things, surrounded by fabulous splendour and an immensity of 
misery, already ne due ne uno, no more a true Mussulman, not yet a 
true European, reigning over a people in a state of mutation, barbarong 
in blood, civilised in aspect, two-fronted like Janus, served liko a god 
watched like a slave, adored, envied, deceived, and meantime, every day 
that passes extinguishes a ray of his aureole and detaches a stone from 
his pedestal.” 

Such is the ruler of New Rome. Is there not something of a paralle} 
between him and the spiritual potentate of the old city? This iga 
book to be read, we may say, studied. 


Roydenhurst. By Hester Hope. 3 vols. (Remington and Co,)— 
Sir Godfrey Culverton, by extravagant expenditure and losses jp 
betting, hopelessly encumbers his property. As the property is said to 
be entailed, this is somewhat difficult to understand. It is proposed to 
cut off the entail, but the scheme is stopped, because the son, getting 
into a furious rage with the principal creditor, throws him into a horse. 
pond, and then leaves his home. One would suppose that the natural 
consequence of all this would be that Sir Godfrey would have to sel} 
his life-interest, and that the son would have to live as he could til] 
his father’s death, and would then come into the entailed property, free 
from all encumbrances, except such as the original settlement of it 
permitted. As the father dies early in the first volume, tho tale would 
have been greatly shortened, but Miss Hope seems to think that » 
tenant for life can cut off an entail himself, for we find Sir Godfrey 
leaving a letter to his son, in which he says that, having been entreated 
by his wife “not to cut off the entail,” he has made a proviso, in what 
is mysteriously called ‘ the sale of the reversion,” that the son or his 
heirs may redecm the property within twenty-five years. The per- 
plexity is not diminished by our finding the foreclosing creditor marry- 
ing in haste, in order that he may have an heir, and so shut out the old 
family for ever. Was there ever confusion worse confounded? This 
is the only noticeable thing in the volume, unless we are to except a 
description of the very silliest attempt at personation that we ever 
came across. In what world do the ladies live who write such books? 
Have they no one to keep them out of such unaccountable mistakes ? 


A Handy Dictionary of Commercial Information. By Edward T, 
Blakely. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—‘ This dictionary,” we read in the 
preface, ‘is meant as a compendium of commercial information for all 
thosewhoare preparing fora business life, as well asa useful remembrancer 
to those who are engaged in it ;” and the author, who holds a position in 
the Board of Trade Office, has utilised the knowledge which comes 
officially in his way, especially the Consular Reports, to make his in- 
formation more complete and recent. To take a specimen at random, 
we may give a summary of two or three pages. “Bamboo.” The name 
is given in eight languages. A popular description of the plant fol- 
lows. Then we have an enumeration of its uses. Then comes 
“Banana,” with a description perhaps out of proportion to the com- 
mercial importance of the plant (as far as England is concerned). The 
“ Bandanna,” “a handkerchief, with bright figures or spots upon & 
darker ground,” an article which we once used to import from India, 
but which we now supply to that country. Under the head of “ Ice,” 


| we are surprised to see it stated that this article is still shipped from 


America to England. We had thought that though this used to be the 


| case, witness the name * Wenham Lake,” which still is used to describe 


the class, the supply practically now comes from Norway. There 
is an obvious error in this:—“Iodide, or Potassium. A medicinal 
preparation, from kelp or tho ashes of sea-weed.” The plan of the book 
seoms good. We do not feel able either to question or to guarantee the 
correctness of its information. 


West Yorkshire. By James W. Davis and F. Arnold Lees. (L. 
Reeve.)—This complete and exhaustive volume gives an account of the 
“ Geology, Physical Geography, Climatology, and Botany” of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Davis having himself contributed 
the article on the geology, and having associated with himself in the rest 
of the work Mr. Arnold Lees, Any one who thinks of spending a peaceful 
and inexpensive holiday in making himself acquainted with the beauties 
of one of the most striking districts of England (West Yorkshire in- 
cludes, among other notable places, the fine hill country of Whernside 
and Ingleborough), cannot do better than make himself acquainted with 
this volume. It is furnished with two large and admirably executed 
maps, one of them giving the geological formation of the dist: ict, the 
other dividing it into river areas, a division which corresponds with the 
description of its flora. 

Of the Love of God. Translated from the original French of St. 
Francis de Sales. (Rivingtons.)—This is one of a series of devotional 
books, entitled, “Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 
By “ English Catholics” it is intended, we presume, to describe those 
who may be less ambiguously called “Anglicans.” That the 
book has much beauty, that it contains many devout thoughts, we 
do not deny; but we affirm that any manly mind must be disgusted 
by the false taste and sickly sentimentality which often disfigure it. 
Time was e@vhen these books had to be “ doctored” to suit the healthier 
taste of English Churchmen, but we have been “educated” out of 
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this. We wonder what Messrs. Rivington’s clients of thirty years 
ago would say to such a passage as this:—“The Blessed Philip 
Neri, when twenty-four, was so physically affected by Divine Love, 
that the enlargement of his heart caused a fracture of his ribs; 
and St. Stanislas Kotzka, when only fourteen, was wont to faint under 
pressure of his love for his Lord, so that it was needful to lay cold 
bandages upon his breast, to still its burning heat.” And this is what 


the sober Church of England, the Church of Hooker and Andrewes, | 


and Pearson and Butler, has come to! 


The Poems of Richard Dalton Williams (“ Shamrock,” of the 
Nation). (T. D. Sullivan.)—Some of these poems are humorous, and 
these are remarkably good; some are scrious, and these are such as 
one might expect from a writer who signed himself ‘“* Shamrock,” and 
wrote in the columns of the Nation. “ He pours out his soul in fierce 
denunciation of the Power which was destroying his country by the 
combined agency of coercion and starvation,” is the description of the 
intelligent and impartial person who edits this volume. This is the 
sort of thing in which he “ pours out his soul :”— 

“ Now thou art a sink of evil—a serpent's nest—a tiger's den— 

An iron-crowned and armed devil, ‘ having power to torture men.’ 

Aged tyrant, crime o’erladen—Moloch! gorged with blood and tears 

Of martyred brave and ruined maiden! murderer of a thousand years!" 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the “ thou” of this apostrophe is Eng- 
land. This is a fair specimen of the verse which Mr. Williams poured forth 
for some years, without any injury either to that which he attacked or, 
what is perhaps more curious, to himself. He did not translate his 
fervent words into actions, but emigrated to America, where he died at 
an early age in 1863. His last words to England were that “ the Gaul 
was at its gate,” Sincerely, it is a pity that all this rubbish has been 
republished. The comic pooms—which, by the way, we should hardly 
expect this tortured bond-slave would have had the heart to write— 
are really good. 


“ Unto which she was not Born,” by Ellen Gadesden (Tinsley), has 
the merit of being condensed into one yolume. We must object to the 
title, as not conveying an idea of the story correctly, for it was not the 
“honour” which weighed upon the heroine’s mind, so much as the fatal 
mistake she committed, which certainly obtained her the “ honour,” but 
was not committed for the “‘ honour’s” sake. Such stories aro always 
painful, and specially so when, as in this case, there was nothing but a 
few chance words, which were overheard, to produce such weighty 
consequences. Had the heroine been brave and true, she might have 
been happy; being untrue to herself, she makes herself and others 
miserable. So far the moral which the story carries on the face of it is 
good, but it is by no means powerfully enforced; and the characters of 
orphan niece, worldly aunt, rejected cousin-lovers, and precious, in- 
estimable lord, possessed of varied virtues, have been used so often, that 
it must require the highest genius at this time of day to make out of 
them an original tale. There is, too, a sad tendency in many novelists, 
from which this writer is not free, to make their heroine, while really 
right-minded, or rather, perhaps, having a sense of duty, yet do things 
after her marriage from which any delicate-minded woman would 
shrink ; but that comes of selecting for subject these fatal mistakes, 
without which, however, many novels would not have even one volume. 


Poretry.—Songs of the Christian Creed (English Text), by H. M. 
McGill, D.D. (Pickering), will be welcomed, as the English version of 
its classical companions and forerunners; but this volume will have, we 
think, a special interest for those who, having an intelligent interest in that 
most catholic appendage of the Universal Church, its hymns, are yet 
not scholars enough to appreciate the originals. To such the “ Notes ” 
prefixed to this volume will prove peculiarly acceptable. The alpha- 
betical arrangement of the hymn-writers’ names produces some curious 
juxtapositions, which at first provoke a smilo, but in a moment suggest 
the thought of the exquisite variety in unity of the Christian com- 
munity.——In the Resurrection, and other Poems, by F. Atkinson, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Co.), we have the productions of a cultivated, earnest, 
and devout mind. Still, like so much of modern art, there is nothing 
here which takes us captive once and for ever,—rather, we 
must exclaim, as in so many a picture-gallery, “So much good 
work, yet nothing great!” The simple beauty of the Scripture 
narrative adds to the difficulty of reproducing its incidents so as 
to enhance their attractiveness. The walk to Emmaus is an instance 
in point, forming as it does a part of the first and longest poem in this 
volume. Cowper touched it incidentally, in one of the best passages 
he ever wrote, beginning, “It happened on a solemn eventide,” but the 
dramatic form seems to produce a less happy result. There is some- 
thing of good and tender emotion in the verses of Mary’s hymn at the 
Sepulchre, but one is tempted to ask one’s-self with regard to this and 
all the rest of these poems, others of which challenge comparison with 
Keble, whether poetic prose would not be a fitter vebicle for the thoughts 
than prosaic poetry? There is that indescribable something wanting 
which, even if the form bo faultless, can alone turn a sermon into a 
poem. The same remarks apply, in a different degree, to a volume 
of poems entitled, Life Thoughts and Lays from History. By Benjamin 
Goouch. (Provost and Co.)—All its subjects are interesting, and be- 
tokening right and pure sympathies on the part of the writer, and yet, 





lark ” are better than the more ambitious efforts. There is a beauty 
of tender pathos in the line which closes this verse :— 


“ Snatched from that gentle, nursing care, 
From grass, and sun, and sky, 
To other home and stranger fare, 
What could'st thou do but die ?” 


——In George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by Welbore St. Clair 
| Baddeley (Hardwicke and Bogue), we have a short dramatic 
poem, which deals with one of the earliest episodes in the 
long struggle which won for Englixhmen most of their dearly 
prized liberties and rights. It is written in good English, and 
with fair historical accuracy; yet if, in order to excite any kind of 
sympathy for its chief personage, it be necessary to make him tell of his 
mother’s hateful ways and of his own hatred towards her, one feels the 
sympathy, after all, too painfully purchased. There is also, in regard to 
all such poems, the difficalty of deciding whether it be allowable to take 
the incidents of three hundred years ago, and try to make them live 
again in the Janguage and almost with the surroundings of to-day, or 
whether an attempt should be made to have everything in keeping 

even the similes and chance remarks. Surely in the reign of Charles I. 

the words “of men that should be treading at a mill” could be in no 
one’s mouth. In the days when such a man as Selden could be thrown 
into prison by such a man as Villiers, the treadmill for lower criminals 
had not been invented. It was easier to hang thom, and forget them. 
The sonnet to Sir Jon Eliot, with all the writer’s warm admiration, is 
yet not worthy of the theme, but then only once in a century or so does 
a poet live who could do justice to a man like him. It is something to 

admire him worthily. In Mosses, by M. F. Bridgman, M.D. (A. 
Williams and Co., Boston), we have, as it seems, the product of a physi- 
cian’s leisure-time, but though there is a show of erudition about those 
small poems and the prose criticisms which accompany them, it was a 
dangerous thing to challenge comparison with such noble passages as 
are prefixed as mottos; and coming from America, the descriptions of 
Nature, and especially the allusions to birds and plants, are unmeaning 
to English ears. A “bobolink” is, so to speak, naturalised here, but 
who knows what a ‘‘ yeery ” is ? In a very different vein are Songs 
of the Rail, by Alex. Anderson (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), stirring, 
genuine poems, though with a sad monotone of slaughter running 
through them. We fear, too, that in England, at any rate, the “ fellow- 

workers ” to whom the book is dedicated would be sadly puzzled by the 
classical allusions in which their better-read Scotch comrade indulges 

so freely. The sentiments of the more didactic pieces are noble and 

pure, but to most people, the pathetic touches in such as “ Jim’s 
Whistle” and “ Nottman” will most powerfully appeal. This last is 

the only tale which ends in joy, but readers must not be deterred by 

the horrors from going on to the later pooms, some of which, as “ The 

Violet,” have a special beauty of their own. Poems, by J. Sykes 

(Whittaker and Co.), is a book of surface-writing, which, if worthy to 

be read at all, is only fit for the “autumn day at Brighton,” which is 

the subject of some of its verses. Woe are sorry to observe that the 

book is the “third series.” Surely we do not need an octavo volume to 

record such facts as this, on page 191 :— 


“ They who in gas-lit rooms their vigils keep. 
Oft racking head-ache earn, instead of sleep ;” 











or to have our envy raised by the lines,— 


«“When cares annoy and jarring thoughts perplex, 
Our desk we open, and regard our cheques.” 


Song and Sense, from Uncle Sam, by Thomas Nicholson (Charing 
Cross Publishing Company), purports to be a collection from American 
newspapers, and with its mingling of prose and verse reminds one of 
the “ annuals ” which graced our grandmothors’ tables, minus the steel 
engravings. It contains, besides some racy infantine fun, such as 
“The little boy that wished” and “Generosity,” some of Whittier’s 
religious pooms; but the one beginning “ Immortal love for ever full” 
is already in more than one of our hymn-books; and Miss Procter, the 
daughter of Barry Cornwall, and the friend of Charles Dickens, must be 
claimed by the mother-country, though we are glad her verses have 
travelled to America, and back again. 

Cyprus, and what we know of it. By F. H. Fisher. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—In this little book the author has given a brief and fairly 
complete account of Cyprus (which he calls “our new colony ”), its 
inhabitants, climate, and commerce; and a sketch of the chief routes to 
it, with an epitome of its history, and some notice of its antiquities, 
collected from the best authorities on the subject. 








*,* Mr. Baillie Grohman writes to us to correct the spelling of his 
name, as it appeared in our review of his book, “ Gaddings with a 
Primitive People” (Remington and Co.), which appeared last week. 
He spells his name with but one final “n,” and this is the “only dis- 
tinction between him and a Viennese author of some note on Alpine 
matters, in Germany.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








though the verse is not unmusical, the simple lines “On a Dead Sky- 
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Abbott (L.), The Gospel according to St. Luke, 8V0 .....ssseeesserereee oe (Hodder) 7/6 
Alexander (U. F.), Hymns for Little Children, red-line edition.........(Masters) 2/6 
Appleton (G. W.), Frozon Hearts, 3 vols Cr SVO..sss+seceerrerseseererers (S. Tinsley) 31/6 
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Baedeker (K.), Lower Egypt, 18mo (Dulau) 15 
Baedeker (K.), Paris and its Environs, 18mo (Dulau) 6/0 
Beasley (H.), The Druggist’s General Receipt-Book, 8th ed.,18mo...(Churchill) 6/6 
Bevan (F.), True Stories of God's Servants, 12mo (Holness) 2/6 
Bourdillon (F. W.), Among the Flowers, and other Poems, cr Svo (M. Ward) 6/0 
Brassey (Mrs.), Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam,’ 5th edition ......(Longmans) 21/0 
Butler (J.), The Analogy of Religion, 12M0 .....scsssersserreeseeeee( Ward & Lock) 1/6 
Cherry Ripe, cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 
Daisy Picture-Book, 4to (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Gibbon, by J. CO. Morison, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Haskoll (W. D.), Practice of Engineering Field-Work, 8vo .........(Lockwood) 25/0 
Hayden (J. F.), The Baron of Eppentfeld, cr 8V0 ssssesesssssersesseseee(- Tinsley) 7/6 
Hunter (C.), Mechanical Dentistry, cr 8V0 ....sscseresrsseseseeseeeeeeseees(LiOCk wood) 7/6 
Johns (C. A.), The Flowers of the Field, 12m0 seesssccecerssessessesserseee(S.P-O.K.) 5/0 
King (J.), Moab’s Patriarchal Stone, Cr 8V0.....ccsceseeeseersecseeerereees (Bickers) 3/6 
Kurz (8.), The Forest Flora of British Burmah, 2 vols 8vo ......(W. H. Allen) 30/0 
Lamb (0. and M.), Tales from Sha kespeare, 8VO ..escssssceseessesesreeeee(Bickers) 7/6 
Langler’s Reading Sheets, improved edition .....0.ssssereree oooree(Hughes & Co.) 7/6 
Latham (B.), Sanitary Engineering, 8V0  .scrscccoscerscseccesssoree censnecsecseses (Spon) 30/0 
Lea, The Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of St. Katharine (Longmans) 6/0 
McCarthy (J.), Dear Lady Disdain, 120 .....s.esseesereeereeeee(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
McOarthy (J.), The Fair Saxon, Cr 80 ..esssccesseeseseeeseeeeree(Ohatto & Windus) 6/0 
McCarthy (J.), Linley Rochford, 12m0.......s0:seseeeseseeeeee00eee(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 

Mair (R. S.), Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians, 2nd edition (C. K. Paul &Co.) 3/6 
Martin (J.), The Christian Mirror, and other Sermons, cr 8y0 .........(Hodder) 5/0 

Miller (W. A.), Elements of Chemistry, Part 2, 8V0.......s0+se+e0+00-6.(LOngmans) 24/0 

Moffat (R.8.), The Principle of a Time Policy, 8vo .,,...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 

Mursell (A.), The Pulpit by the Hearth, cr 8v0.....e.eeeeccercerseseeeveses(Eassmore) 2/6 

Nares (G. 8.), Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea, 2 vols 8vo (S. Low) 42/0 

Nichol (T. L.), Forty Years of American Life, cr 8VO .....sesecsesesseeeee(Brooks) 5/6 





























Oliphant (Mrs.), Lucy Crofton, 12mo....... secvevesececeeccscs — (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Oliver (D.), Lessons on Elementary Botany, new edition, 12mo.,.(Macmillan) 4/6 
Owen (E. H.), Rose and Josephine, cr 8V0 ....ssssereeseeeseees +.(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Paley (W.), The Evidences of Christianity, 12mo... «(Ward & Lock) 1/6 
Proctor (R. A.), The Moon, her Motions, &., Cr 8V0...eerscesessseeeres (Longmans) 10/6 


Punjaub and North-West Frontier of India, cr 8vo......(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Rainsford (M.), Lectures on Romans V., cr 8vo .... seseveveesee(Hamilton) 4/0 
Roe (E. P.), Opening a Chestnut Burr, 12mo........0 «(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Roslyn (G.), Lyrics and Landscapes, cr Syo, cloth . socsccccessocossee(MOXON) 6/0 
Roth, Sketch of the Agriculture and Peasantry of Eastern Russia..,(Baillitre) 3/6 
Smith (H. B.), Ten Short Sermons, preached at Grangeover-Sands (Ridgway) 2/6 
Spooner (W. C.), History, Structure, &c., of the Sheep, 12mo .,,...(Lockwood) 4/0 
Tagson (H.), Christiern the Wicked, Cr 8V0.....s.s0ssessssessseseeseeeeeeee(S» Linsley) 7/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Virginians, Vol. 2, cr 8VO ....0+.s.eee0e0ee.(9 mith and Elder) 3/6 
Uppingham-by-the-Sea; a Narrative of the Year at Borth, cr Svo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Von Cotta (B.), Rocks Classifled and Described, cr 8VO ..sscosssseeees (Longmans) 14/0 


Wilhelm’s Wanderings, an Autobiography, Cr 8V0......0+s0+0000(Remington) 10/6 | 





Wilton (B.), Lyrics, Sylvan and Sacred, 12mo. (Bell & Sons) 3/6 
(Lockwood) 3/6 


Wood (S.), The Bulb Garden, cr 8vo....... 
Wright (H.), Mental Travels in Imagined Lands, cr 8v0....,.:0000+00+-(Lriibner) 5/0 
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ae MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 





Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachiog, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW. 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, tothe great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.— Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
“ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


Biscuits. 











Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 48, and 8s each. 


eos CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 





Sold in 1s Tins. 
tere preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
orld. 


CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.’s only Charcoal Preparations. 








Monthly Half-a-Crown. 


|THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
Jutius Moun. By Professor Max Miiller. 
THE CRITICAL MOVEMENT IN THE FREB CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. By the Rey. 
Professor Lindsay. 
A New CRATER IN THE Moon. By Richard A. Proctor. 
TuE BAPTISMAL CREED OF THE EARLY ROMANCHURCH. By George Salmon, D.D. 
THE PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THR City OF LONDON. By WalterH. James, M.P. 
ON EVOLUTION AND PANTHEISM. By tho Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
THE Scot. By Professor Blackie. 
WHAT HINDERS THE RITUALISTS FROM BECOMING ROMAN CATHOLICS? By the 
Abbé Martin. 
CYPRUS: ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By R. Stuart Poole, Corr. Inst. France. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT:— 
| In IraLy. By Angelo de Gubernatis. 
In Russia. By T. S., St. Petersburg. 
| 








CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 
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London, W.C.—Students of University College 
reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or the 
SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


A NDERIDA HOUSE, S T. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—P. VANCESMITH, 
M.A., with able assistance, receives the SONS of 
Gentlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, 


&c. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. 
For prospectus, &c., address as above. 


| Bg od me HALL, Gordon Square, | 
79 GOWER STREET, 
ALVERN 





SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


—Modern Langua 


ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP— |yrm 
Ps BEDFORD COLLEGE for LADIES.—Mr. — 
ALFRED MILNES, B.A. (Lond.), late Scholar of NDIAN 
Lincoln College, Oxford, prepared Successful Candi- iy 





CIVIL 


FOR GIRLS, 


special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
~— | annum.—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 


following were the SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


E H OM E | NHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
BEDFORD SQUARE | Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman of 
— - ae | the Committee. ‘ onges 
7 (i Tj | Amount of Contributions already received, £28,024 12s. 
COLLEGE. Thousands of Families are being relieved by this 
| Fund, at centres widely removed from one another. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, | But the distress must continue to increase until 


| October, and an immediate Supply of Funds is 
ga | urgently needed in order to carry on the work of 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. | distributing food that has already been begun. An 


donation, however small, will be thankfully receiv 
Contributions may be paid to Messrs. Coutts and 

Co., 59 Strand, W.C.; or to the Rey. Arnold Foster, 
3.A., Honorary Secretary, at the Agra Bank, 35 

————_—_—_—__—_—————— | Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

SERVICE. — The EOLOGY and PALEONTOLOGY. 

—SIX ELEMENTARY LECTURES, adapted 


ges and Science receive 


dates for this Competition in the years 1873, 1875, A . > 
7. 7 Seatnt . 4 cavdad weace | at the recent OPEN COMPETITION for the CIVIL | venile i i zive 
1877. Two Scholarships will be awarded next SERVICE of INDIA, the FIRST under the New Caan (ume teh Ta ae | ae 


October.—For terms, &c, address London Univer- 
sity, W. 


ts RENT COLLEGE. 


PATRON—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
HEAD MAsTER—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. 
A thorough Public School Education, 
Terms—£50 a year. 

SCHOOL REOPENS September 19th. 

For admission, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent 
College, Nottingham. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

‘\ The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 
solving Views, the Information and Photographs 
supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King —The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W.R. 
May. — MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 
MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. 


Moscardi, William ., 
Hewetson, John .. 
Brown, Kenworthy .. 
Crowly, Joseph 
* Macleod, Bannatyne. 
* Rawson, Edward C.. 


During the past seven 


Bayne, Charles Gervien.... 

* Pupils of Mr. WREN, 3 Powis Square, Westbourne | TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
Park, W., who prepares resident and daily Pupils for | King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
this and other Competitive Examinations. 


Regulations for Candidates “ under 19” years old :— F.G.S.), at his Residence, 149 Strand, W.C., in the 
Payne, Charles Wynter........0+0008 eee 2,043 Marks. | Midsummer Holidays, July 29, 30, 31, August 1, 2, 3, 
*Innes, James Edgeworth 847 
* Atkins, John de Courcy .... 
*Carlyle, Robert Warrand 
* Davis, John S. ©. ..... 
*Stack, William George . 


- 1, at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. Professor Tennant, in the 
+ 1,705 | following week, will give Six Elementary Lectures on 
- 1,652 | Geological Mineralogy. Terms, Half-a-Guinea each 
. 1,646 | Course. 














. 1,635 | —— - 
» 1,583 | ¢X EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
» 1,554 | JU Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
+ 1,527 | Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
« 1,520 to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
- 1,513 | at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 

1,505 | will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 


Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 


plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
years, 117 vacancies in the | Cabinets:— 


Indian Civil Service out of 227 competed for were car- | 100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 


King.—CLAY and the POv'TER, by Professor Gard- | ried off by his Pupils, Their success in the easier | 200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
ner.—Concluding daily at 4and 9 with The SIEGE of | examinations for the Army, Home, and Ceylon Civil 300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 


TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- | Service, Coopers’ Hill College, and University Scholar- 
technic Effects, by Mr. :.in Rayne.—Admission to the | ships, are too numerous to be printed. Prospectuses | 40 


whole, 1s; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open | at WATERS’ LIBRARY, 97 Westbourne Grove, Bays- Drawers ... 
at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. | 


water, W. 





GNIIIED ccstenisscnmmanenonbasserecnien maetens OT 

0 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
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ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
CLOSES AUGUST Sth. 


FNORPORATION of LIVERPOOL 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES.— 
The EXHIBITION will OPEN, in the Walker Art 
on MONDAY, September 2nd, 1878. Re- 
iving days, Ist to 10th of August, both inclusive. 
Lond t, Mr. JAMES BOURLET, 17 Nassau 
t, Copy of Regulations can be had from the 
Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.—JOSEPH 
RAYNER, Town Clerk, Hon. Sec. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
lifracombe, North Devon. 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
d-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Bie of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on self-supporting principles. Registered March 15th, 











aii CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount.,. £100,000 

ond ,, £1 prem. 4,000 ,, +» eve 100,000 

ord, £2 » 4,000, sy eve 100,000 

4th , 438 4,000» 43 eve 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will com- 

Jete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £504,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 


retary,” apply to 
cacti W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Oharing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
UED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
~ cteohed 








South Australia. Bills g 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
kfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest ........sesese000+ £396,818 

Accumulated Funds ........c.c0+sssee08 sssovee £3,083,281 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
_GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
IES 


POLICIES. 
| aaa LIFE ASSURANCE 








SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested  ..........0000 £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 


the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 

For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 


ARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 

Income for the year 1877 " 484,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted .......ssereeseee eccevecccoeccooces - 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4} per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
Spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
Tates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
&pplication. 


ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades areallofthe Table Dessert Ovrs. 
finest steel. — — Pr. Pr. 
8. 8. 


s. d. , 
$4-in. ivory handles, per doz, 14 0.,.11 0... 6 0 
3 do. do 18 0..14 0... 6 9 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0...15 0... 6 9 
33—Ss dow. do. do. 26 0..20 0... 7 6 
4 do. do. do 28 0.21 0.. 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0,24 0.. 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,..35 0...18 6 
4 do.silverferrulesdo. 42 0,,.35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 38 Ow. — 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0.1. 7 6 
ILLIAM S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 8&4 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, London, W. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., : 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
avy part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving * -—— or small families, 
AY’ 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


5 aaeere LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL, 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.’"—foed, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 


TENTH 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated, —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
) Eg tbh SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; ORross& 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
&.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, 6s each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the best Authors, 

With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, George du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henr: 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, ani 
others. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMEs Rice. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By WILKI£ COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Mis- 
cellanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone— 
Man and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs? 
The New Magdalea—The Frozen Deep—The Law and 
the Lady—The Two Destinies. 

By M. Betaam-Epwarps.—Felicia. 

By Tuomas Harvy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By JEAN INGELOW.—Fated to be Free. 

By Harriet JAY.—The Queen of Connaught—The 
Dark Colleen. 

By E. LyNN-LINTON. — Patricia Kemball — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

By K. S. Macquoip.—The Evil Eye, 

By Henry KINGsLeEY.—Number Seyenteen—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By Justin McCartHy.—Dear Lady Disdain—My 
Enemy's Daughter —'The Waterdale Neighbours — 
Linley Rochford—A Fair Saxon. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT.—Open! Sesame, 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.—Whiteladies, 

By JAMES PAYN.—The Best of Husbands—Fallen 
Fortunes—Walter's Word—Halves—What He Cost 


Her. 
By Mrs. J. H. RippeLL.—Her Mother's Darling. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now. 
By T. A. TRoLLore.—Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
aes Against the World—The Lion in the 
‘ath. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 





Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each. 

By WILKIE COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Miscel- 
lanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone—Man 
and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs. ?—The New 
Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and the Lady. 

By THomas HARDY.—Under the Greenwood Tree, 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By Henry KINGSLEY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By JusTIN McCartHy.—Dear Lady Disdain—The 
Waterdale Neighbours—My Enemy's Daughter—A 
Fair Saxon—Linley Rochford. 

By MakK TWAIN.—An Idle Excursion—Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JoHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
. > geass Against the World—The Lion in the 

th. 


By WALTER BESANT and JAMES Rice. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulean—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

_By F. E. Burnett.—Surly Tim. . - 
NEW VOLUME of POEMS by the AUTHOR of 
“CAROLS of COCKAYNE,” 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s (uniform 
with “ Boudoir Ballads"). 

A 


TOWN GARLAND. 
* Delightful to loll over, to carry in the pocket, and 


By HENRY S. LEIGH, 
read while sitting apart in a chair at a garden party, 
or when resting on the oars in a@ shady corner of the 
stream." —Noncon formist. lO LA I 
Crown 8vo, cloth gi't, 78 6d. 
LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers, 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. With a Note on some 
Foreiga Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
“A usefal and eminently attractive book." —A thenwum, 
OUIDA’'S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FRIENDSHIP: a Story of Society. 
By OUIDA. 

“Tt ranks among the most brilliant of ‘ Ouida's’ bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten.” —Piccadilly. bast es 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The NEW 

REPUBLIO.” 
Now ready, crown S8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 
or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “ The New Republic.” 

“Never since the days of Swift has satire gone 
straighter to the mark.’'— Whitehall Review. 





One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated. 
HELLAS AND CIVILISATION. By Grant Allen. 
ALBERT DuRER. By Charles Pebody. 
GILEs’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 

Frederick A. Edwards, 
Sir BENJAMIN BACKBITE. By Dutton Cook. 
ALFRED DB MussetT. By James Stothert. 
On A Fan. By Austin Dobson. 


By 





Tue CONGRESS AND ITS ResvLts. By Malcolm MacColl. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 
My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 





Btruction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that Pa have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


jess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


LT 
i lee NINETEENTH CENTURY 
. for AUGUST, 1878, price 2s 6d. ’ 
HE PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Miss Florence ngale 
LIBERTY IN GERMANY. By Leonard eee ‘ 
SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS. By M. E. Grant Duff, 
‘oo By F. ou Rowsell (late Special Commaissioney” 
AMILIAR COLLOQUY ON RECENT ART, q 
Mallock. Pye. 
THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS As TLLUS 
e a INSCRIPTIONS. Concluded. By CO. T Ney - 
HE ‘* FRIENDS OF THE FOREIGNER ” SEVEN " 
Ag, BY B.D. J. Wilson, are Teas 
HE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN: A Rep’ 
Orr. By Mrs. Faweett. MY TO Mas, 
EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. By CO. F. Kea 
pa on ong Rd THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDE. 
PENDENCE. By the Right Hon. Lord $ ’ 
Redcliffe. ae 
O. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


H E TREAT SS 
MONTHLY REVIEW. , 








OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NEW SERIES, No. 1, now ready. 

This vi md contains elaborate Photographic Por 
traits of Miss ELLEN TERRY and Mr. y 
IRVING. HENRY 
’ Not the least interesting feature of this Magazine ig 
a Series of Articles entitled * THE ROUND TABLE” 
The present number includes “ The Origin of Lo:a 
Dundreary, and other Reminiscences," by Mr. Sothern: 
and Contributions by Mr. Frank Marshall, Mr. Henry 
Hersee, Miss Kate Field, Mr. Henry S, Leigh, Me 
Joseph Hatton, and Mr. Frederick Hawkins, Among 
those who will contribute to this Department of the 
Paper will be Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Irving, Mr. H, J. Byron, 
Mr. Toole, Mr. Davison, Mr. Broughton, Mr. Matthigon 
and Hon. L. Wingfield. In the same number will be 
found Original Articles and Anecdotes. Price Ong 





THE NE W TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
F E R without AOID. 





Shilling. 
__ 81 Great Queen Street, W.O. 





. In consequence of the disturbed 
\ AY) ILLS’ of the retail Tobacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the duty, W. D, ¢ 
H. O. WILLS have in. 


B R A V A I 5 ** HONEY troduced * Honey Out," 


« Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 
BRAVAIS and CO0.’'S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


j 
WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 


JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


DINNEFORD’S 


Por ae A of em. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate M A G N E S I A . 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


DATURA TA TULA 
In Cigars, Cigarettes, = A S T H M A, 


and all forms for Smoking 


and Inhalation. B R Oo N C H | 7 | s, &C. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


SUMMER DELICACY. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
BROWN AND POLSON’S STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
CORN FLOUR, ee 
AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, é&c, AL AND SON’S 


OMMIER 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. FiL4stique 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S porate 




















WITH 








VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
FOR THE INVENTED. 
HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
TOILET AND NURSERY. Furniture Manufacturers, 
Dniversally admired for its Purity and Exquisite | 195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
Fragrance, LONDON, W. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. ___ Catalogue post free. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

OERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY. INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will | Fy UGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every | and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- | 
packet sold by us. vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 














, aaa a Shag Tobacco, ig 
ounce packets at 4d, and half- 
ounce packets at 2d, which CUT.” 
they recommend as the best possible value at the price, 
May be had of all the principal Tobacconists, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary of 
Lirz.—Derangement of the liver is one of the 
most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the 
most prolific source of those melancholy forebodings 
| Which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits, and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
| nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over- 
indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from Hol- 
loway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered action, 
brace the nerves, increase the energy of the intel- 
lectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. By 
attentively studying the instructions for taking these 
Pills and explicitly putting them into practice, the 
most desponding will soon feel confident of a perfect 
recovery. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Lon ion. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-ottice, Piccadilly. 
| : NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
| &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d,10s,and 16s each; postage frea. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London 
| oor? TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. Zhe Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:—= 
“ Pears is A name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


JEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Tvilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, frea from excess of 
alkali and from artifici:l colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the mo t ecouomical. For 
ladies, childrer, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendations of many 
eminent medical practitioners. Sold by all 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell 
Street, London, 
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T &  BLACKETT’S 


RS 
” NEW WORKS. 





Conversations with iM. Thiers, 
ZOT, and other 
M RSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. By 
the late NASSAU W. Senior. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. O. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
«The present selection of Mr. Senior's journals, 
ted with remarkable skill and judgment by Mrs. 
- on, is extraordinarily full and interesting. 
Although the unreserved and original communica- 
sof Thiers are especially fascinating, the book 
tioned be abundantly interesting if it consisted only 
whe reports of conversations with Guizot, Montalem- 
bert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of celebrity 
and ‘eminence.”—Suturday Review. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton ; 
with some Passages from her Diary. By E. 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“The story of an interesting life." —Athenewum. 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 
potPu, Author of ‘* Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A perfectly origina! and deeply interesting story.” 


His Last Stake. By Shirley 


SuiTH, Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 

“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, 
and the refinement of its humour and the picturesque 
of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 
There is not a character without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other."—Achenwum. 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 


G. Linnzus BANKS 3 vols. 
“This book is written with power, and is a capital 
story.”-—Spectator. 

Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 
Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very good novel.” —Post. 

The Bubble Reputation. By 


KATHARINE KiNG, Author of * The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 





“\ JAS ADAM the FIRST MAN 

CREATED?” By Arcus. Limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all 
Booksellers. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
WE -GROWER'S and WINE- 
COOPER'S MANUAL. By WILLIAM Harp- 
MAN. With Plans and Alcoholic Tables. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
wos MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1878. No. DCCLIV., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
PRINCE BisMARCK. By One of his Countrymen. 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part V. 
Miss CUSHMAN. 
Gorpon BALDWiIn.—Part II. 
HAtFr-WaAyY TO ARCADY. 
SUMMER IN THE HILLS. 
ENGLISHMEN AND FRENCHMEN. 
SHEATHING THE SworpD. 
THE TREATIFS OF PEACE. 
W. Biackwoop ard Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
291, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
Dr. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
THe DuKg OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
LAMBETH PALACE. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CATHERINE OF Russia. 
THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
Tue PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“RHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

J sterling value.”"—Spectator. ‘*Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
Papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and ks of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 











$2 90 SID one G2 tO pe 





Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S MAP of CYPRUS: showing the 
Present Administrative Divisions, the Roads, and the chief Ancient Sites; Enlarged Plans 
of Famagusta, Larnaca, Limassol, Kerynia, and the Ruins of Salamis; and three inset Maps, 
showing the relative position of Cyprus, its Geology, and Agriculture. Compiled from the 
best Authorities. Scale, nearly five miles to one inch. Size, 30 inches by 22. 








With Maps and Plans, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s each. 
STANFORD'S SERIES OF 


TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS’ 
NOW READY. 
CORNWALL. By Walter H. Tregellas.| KENT. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worth,|SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, F.S.A. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. C. Cox. YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST 


GUIDES. 





RIDINGS). By G. PHILLIPs BEVAN, F.G.S. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By a| YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By 


FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 





Post Svo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


UPPER ENGADINE (Guide to the). 
lated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL by A. M. H. 


“A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto obtainable......The very 
model of a guide to a restricted and definite locality."—Saturday Review, 


Trans- 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S. *™ 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, lvorY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIeER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SeTS, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

Dish COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 





ESTABLISHED 





Lamps— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Frenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HotT-WATER FitTin@s for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


KITCHENERS, from $8 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 

Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 


Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 




















LIEBIG COMPANY’S 









FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





London : HOpDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





INDIA and HER NEIGHBOURS. By 
pf = ANDREW. With Maps and Appendix, 


“Among the many services rendered to India by 
Mr. Andrew, the present must be regarded as both 
opportune and acceptable.” 

“ It presents all the salient points of Indian history 
in a picturesque and graphic form.” 

“ Several chapters of great brilliancy devoted to the 
remarkable women of India,an entirely new feature.” 
—Morning Post, July 23rd, 1878. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG the 
WILD BEASTS of INDIA: their Haunts and 
Habits, from Personal Observation. With an 
Aceoant of the Modes of Capturing and Taming 
Wild Elephants. By G. P. SANDERSON, Officer in 
Chatge of the Government Elephant Keddahs in 
Mysore. With 21 full-page Illustrations, and 3 
Maps. Small quarto, 25s. 


“ We find if difficult to hasten through this interest- 
ing book; on almost every page some incident or 
some happy descriptive passage tempts the reader to 
linger. The author relates his exploits with ability and 
with singular modesty.""—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“This is the best and most practical book on the 
wild game of Southern and Eastern India that we 
have read. To the traveller proposing to visit India, 
whether he be a sportsman, a naturalist, or an anti- 
quarian, the book will be invaluable.”—JBailey's 
Magazine. 

“To every sportsman, and even to most general 
readers, we recommend the book as a true record of 
adventure, much more interesting and exciting than 
most works of fiction." —Light. 


AHISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. 
Vol. I. Commencing from the Close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye's * History of the Sepoy 
War.” By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L, 
Author of * Historical Sketch of the Native State 
of India.” 8vo, 20s. 


‘Colonel Malleson enjoys, if must be admitted, 
advantages over Sir John Kaye, for the latter has not 
only mapped out the ground, but the controversies 
and protests to which his writings have given rise 
have thrown much new light on disputed points. 
These advantages Colonel Malleson has turned to 
account, and the result is an eminently trustworthy 
narrative of the convulsion which in 1857 threatened 
to wreck the British power in India.""—A‘henwum. 

“A brilliant narrative, io which a great number of 
threads of history are taken up and combined with sin- 
gular skill. We have never read a volume in which this 
merit is more conspicuously displayed ; and a history 
which, in unskilful hands, might have become confused 
to the last degree, is made remarkably clear and 
intelligible."—Spectator. 


FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES in 


THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Described after a Twenty Years’ 
Residence. 

By a CONSUL’S DAUGHTER. 


2 vols., 21s. 


CYPRUS, Ancient & Modern: 
During a Ten Years’ Residence. 
By GENERAL CESNOLA. 
With 400 Illustrations, 50s. 


BULGARIA before the WAR: 


During a Seven Years’ Residence. 


By H. C. BARKLEY. 
10s 6d. 





THE 
CRADLE of the BLUE NILE. 
By E. A. DE COSSON. 
With Illustrations, 2 yols., 21s. 


ANCIENT MYCENGZ. 


By Dr. SCHLIEMANN. 
With 500 Illustrations, 50s. 





THE 
COUNTRY OF THE MOORS. 
By EDWARD RAE. 
With Etchings, 12s. 


LEAVES FROM MY 
SKETCH-BOOK, 
During Many Tours. 
By E W. COOKE, RA. 
2 vols., 50 Plates, 63s. 





THREE YEARS OF 
PIONEERING IN SOUTH 
BRAZIL. 
By T. BIGG WITHER. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols., 24s. 





INDIA aud on the INDIAN SEAS. Including an 
Account of the Capture of the Isles of France and | 
Bourbon, and Sketches of the most Eminent 
Foreign Adventurers.in India up to the Period of | 
that Capture. With an Appendix, containing an 
Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 
1801. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. Crown | 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


“Of the various sketches and studies included in 
Colonel Malleson’s highly interesting volume, one 


higt sting volume, one | 
moment is that devoted to the subject of Freush pri. | SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 


vateering in the Indian seas. Apart from its general | 
interest, Colonel Malleson's narrative of the march of | 
the British Expedition from India to Egypt is | 
specially interesting in connection with the political 
complications of the present moment,.”"—Pal/ Mall 


Gazette. | THE CHURCHES OF KENT. 


COMMENTARIES on the PUNJAB 
CAMPAIGN, 1848-49. Including some Additions 
to the History of the Second Sikh War, from | 
Original Sources. By Captain J. H. LAURENCE- | 


ARCHER. Author of “The Orders of Chivalry.” | FIELD-PATHS AND GREEN LANES 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 


‘The author describes events in which he himself 
took part, and describes them well, mentioning details 
which cannot fail to be of interest to all who study 
the development of the military art."—Athenwum. 

* The work is well worthy of an attentive perusal, 
and is the most complete and correct history which 
has appeared of the second Sikh War of 1848-49."— 
Naval and Military Gazette, 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. Edited, with Notes, Explanatory and 
Philological. By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 
Senior Moderator, Trin. Coll., Dublin; Inspector 
of Schools, and Fellow of the University, Madras. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s 6d. 





| meas 
For those who k Mi a 
to him for refreshment and invigoretion, this edition LAE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


will be valuable."—Scotsman. | 

| 

London: WM. H. ALLEN and ©O.,, | 
13 Waterloo Place. 


THE FREEDOM OF SCIENCE 
IN THE MODERN STATE. 


By Professor VIRCHOW. 
2s. 


By VERIFIER. 
6s. 


By Sir STEPHEN R. GLYNNE. 
With 20 Illustrations, 12s. 


—_——_ 


SURREY AND SUSSEX. 
By LOUIS J. JENNINGS. 
Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: 
Its Makers and Marks. 


With Improved Tables of the Date Letters. 
By WILFRED J. CRIPPS. 
With 70 Illustrations. 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 
With 30 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


Fleet Street. 


Court, Fleet Street, E.O. 


STORMONTH'S DICTIONARY. 
In crown 8vo, pp. 785, price 7s 64, cl 
" Faition, eben. Fourth 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL aynp 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
INCLUDING A VERY COPIOUS SELECTION oF 
SCIENTIFIC, TEOHNICAL, AND OTHER TERMS 
AND PHRASES. 
By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 


The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the 
P. H. Phelps, M.A. , mm 


“This Dictionary is admirable. The etymological 
part especially is good and sound......The work 
deserves a place in every English schoo), whether boys 
or girls.”— Westminster Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
In crown 8yo, price 2s 6d per volume, 
BLACKWOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas COLLINs, M.A, 





The New Volume, 


LUCRETIUS, by W. H. Mattock, 
Is published this day. 
The previous Volumes contain :— 

Homer's IntAD—HOMER'S ODYSSEY—HERODOTUS< 
ZESCHYLUS — XENOPHON — SOPHOCLES — EURIPIDES — 
ARISTOPHANES—HESIOD AND ‘THEOGNIS—LUCIAN= 
PLATO— GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — DEMOs- 
THENES—THUCYDIDES. 

OASAR — VIRGIL — HORACE — CICERO — Prinr’s 
LETTERS — JUVENAL —PLAUTUS AND TERENCE — 
TaciTUs—LIVY—OVID—OATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND 
PROPERTIUS. 3 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 


R OM OL As, 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Complete in One Volume, with Vignette Title. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

Edinburgh and London. 
SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. — Messrs. 
BICKERS and SON have just ready a New Cata- 
logue of elegantly-bound Books, in all Departments 
of Literature, suitable for School Prizes and Pre- 
sents, selected from their Stock of over 50,000 
Volumes. Post free on application to 1 Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. — Messrs. 
BICKERS and SON have just issued a Catalogue 
of Miscellaneous Second-Hand Books (No. I, 
1878), comprising History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, &c., which they offer at very low prices. 
By post, free. Libraries purchased.—1 Leicester 
Square, W.C. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Next week, New and Revised Edition, Map and Plans, 
post 8vo. 

ANDBOOK —IRELAND. Dublin, 
Belfast, the Giant's Causeway, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Wicklow 

Mountains, Killarney, Bantry, Glengariff, &. 

n JOHN MorrAY, Albemarle Street. 

Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. : 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 





Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.CS., 
LS.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 





Now ready, post free, 1s. 


COUNCIL. By WILLIS Nevins. 
Civil Service Publishing Company, 8 Salisbury 


(CONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 





EW FOUNTAIN, INNSBRUCK; 
NEW OHUROCH, FINCHLEY.—See the 


BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, by post 44d), for 
Views; also of Historical Museum, Dresden; the 
Theatre Architecturally Considered ; the Economy of 
the Working-Man’s Abode; Crude Sewage in the 
Thames; English Section, Paris Exhibition; Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea ; Congresses, Paris; Town Sanitation, &. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for AUGUST. 


THE CONVENTION WITH TURKEY. By S. Laing, M.P. 


p. By Anthony Trollope. 
JOR ORANG IN BELGIAN Po.ttics. By E. de Laveleye. 


RuctiFications. By W. R. Greg. 
A OEAPTER oF BUDDHIST FOLK-LORE. By B. F. Hartshorne. 


Henry Murcer. By George Saintsbury. 

THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF Lorp BEACONSFIELD. IV. 

GREECE AT THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN. By G. T. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
THE POSITION OF ENGLISH JOINT-STOCK BANKS. By A. T. Wilson. 
Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THREE YEARS in ROUMANIA. By J. W. 


OzANNE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS. By 


Joux MORLEY. 2 vols. demy, 263. 





NEW NOVEL by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROY'S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-Metvitrr. 


2 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


SUNSHINE SNOW. 3 vols. By 


HAWLEY SMART. 


and 





NEW NOVEL. 


ARTHUR JESSIESON: a Novel. 


CRAWFORD ScoTT. 2 vols. 


By Joseru 


[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
HE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER and the CLIMATE of 
ROME. By StroTsER A. SuirTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, Author of ‘* The Tiber and its Tributaries,” &e. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


TINETEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL-DAYS. Showing 
how the Prefects came to Blows ; how Muscorus thrashed Turcos ; and how 
the others helped him. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Salisbury: Brown and Co. Price 
Sixpence. 


HE ART JOURNAL for 
price 2s 6d, contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
1. The PRISONER. After A. BouRLARD. 
2. ARCHITECTURE in ANCIENT ROME. After L. AtMA-TADEMA, A.R.A. 
8. The VISIT of the FOSTER-CHILD. After M. RitscHeEr. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Norway. Chapter XX. By R. T.| Watcombe Terra-cotta. By Professor 
Pritchett, F.S.A. T. C. Archer, F.R.S.E. 
The Royal Academy Exhibition.—Third | Exhibition of Fans at Drapers’ Hali. 
> Notice. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
American Artists: Reviews, &c. 
Elten. Illustrated. 
Illustrated Cata’ogue, Paris International Exhibition.—Part V. 


London: Virtve and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 








AUGUST 





Kruseman van 








a LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-rooms 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. ' 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Pest Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookssller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, No. 224, Is. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
With Illustrations by Gzor¢R DU Maurier and FRANK DICKSEE. 


. CONTENTS. 
WITHIN THE Precincts. (With an Illustration. y . 
Love ?—Chap. 20. An Bi. 4 Trisl-—Chap. 21. ne BR 
Maay LIF IN THE PHILIPPINES. By W. G. Palgrave. 
THE ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 
LESSING. 
ORPHEUS AND EvRYDICE. 
HOuRs IN A Liprary. No. 18. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 
“For PercivaL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 39. Short Reckonings 
make Long Friends.—Chap. 40. Bertie at the Organ.—Chap. 41. Where 
there's a Will, there's a Way. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


The VIRGINIANS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 


3s 6d. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME;; or, Sketches 
of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ There are scenes in the Gamekeeper's calling and its surroundings which will 
interest any lover of nature, even though he may not be an ardent sportsman, 
when placed before him in a style so graphic and so unaffected, and yet so true to 
life and nature, as that of the writer of the paper now before us. We can recom- 
mend the perusal of the book not only to country gentlemen and sportsmen, but 
| also to all who have a taste for natural history and for a study of human nature 
| sketched from the life."—raminer. 

“A most delightful book,—it will affurd unwearied amusement alike to those 
who are deeply versed in or wholly ignorant of the country life it describes."— 
World. 


+ . ° ° e,° 

Dr. JOHNSON: His Friends and His Critics. 
By GrorGe BrrKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
| Phe public now reaps the advantage of Dr. Hill's researches in a most readable 
{ volume. Seldom has a pl t tary been written on a literary master- 
| piece."—Saturday Review. 
| “Dr. Hill's book is brimful of original and independent research, and displays 

so complete a mastery of the whole subject, that it must be regarded as only less 
essential toa true understanding of Johnson's life and character Yhan Boswell 
himself."— World. 














SECOND SERIES, now ready. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “The Member for Paris,” &c. Second Series, crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 


| 
The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the Author 
e Bey 9 ee in English Chalk,” “The Member for Paris,” &c. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LuBkKe, Professor at Heidel- 
berg. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. New Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, with 
377 Illustrations, 42s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A TALE of PARIS LIFE. 


The NABOB: a Story of Parisian Life and 


Manners. By ALPHONSE DAuDeT. Translated from the French by E. Clave- 
quin. 3 vols. (Ready. 


MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 


3 vols. (Next week. 


SCOTCH FIRS. By Saran Tytter, Author of 


“ Cit e Jacqueline,” “A Garden of Women,” &c, 2 vols. 
ata — [Just published. 


CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: a 


Chronicle of Langtoun. By Mary Patrick, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's 
Lovers.” 3 vols. (Just published. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


THomAs Harpy. Cheaper Edition, with 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the same Author, 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 


Edition, crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Cheaper 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDONS NOVELS 


On AUGUST 10, price 2s, post free, 2s 4d; cloth gilt, 2s 6d, post free, 2s 10d, 


A N O P E N VERDI C T; 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 








OPINION OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

“ We recognise with pleasure in‘ An Open Verdict’ a novel quite worthy of the author of those which formerly were among the most wi 
read in the year’s supply of fiction. Here are no signs at all that the writer of thirty-three novels has written herself out ; her powers of invention 
show themselves as fresh as ever, and if she no longer makes such lavish demand upon them as formerly she did, the change is manifestly a result 
deliberate choice and educated taste,.,... In none of Miss Braddon’s former novels has she made her minor characters more effective than in this, rh, 


selfish and cold-hearted governess, Miss Scales ; the pious, fussy mother of the infidel artisan whom Cyril Culverhouse converts to Christianity by an , 


act of heroic Christian charity ; the members of the Scratchell household ; the first Mrs. Piper, who never could rise to the level of her husband's self. 
made prosperity, but worried herself about the butcher's bill and the wastefulness in the kitchen to the end of her life; the Vicar, who could read 
Bishop Berkeley and answer his wife’s questions simultaneously without committing himself; Mr. Piper, with his sound sense and horrid vulgari| 

who ‘ grudges nothing,’ that is to be expended in show, but fondly believes that his wife has bought a famous thoroughbred hunter, and ‘ put something 
in her pocket for a new gown’ out of a cheque for one hundred pounds,—all these are admirably drawn. The gem of the book, however, is Mrs, 
Dulcimer, the Vicar’s wife. We do not remember any more amusing personage in alt the well-filled portrait gallery which we owe to Miss Braddon” 





ALWAYS IN PRINT, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, PRICE 2s EACH; CLOTH GILT, 2s 6p. 


1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 12, CAPTAIN OF THE ‘VULTURE,’ 23. MILLY DARRELL. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. 13. BIRDS OF PREY. 24. STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, 
8. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

4, AURORA FLOYD. 15. RUPERT GODWIN. 26. TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 

5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 16. RUN TO EARTH. 27. LOST FOR LOVE. 

6. THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 17. DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 28. A STRANGE WORLD. 

7. ONLY A CLOD. 18. RALPH THE BAILIFF. 29. HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 

8. SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 

9. TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 20. LOVELS OF ARDEN. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 

10. LADY’S MILE. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 82. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 

11. LADY LISLE. 22. THE BITTER END. 83, AN OPEN VERDICT. [On Aug. 10, 








‘* No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. The most tiresome journey is beguiled, 
and the most wearisome illness is brightened, by any one of her books.”’ 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Publishers, Milton House, 4 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Lately published, demy 8vo, price 1és. | C YPR U Ss. By R. Hamilton Lang, late 


MEMOBR OF THE LATE ALFRED SMEE, H.M.’'s Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 
F.R.S. SEE MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. 


By HIS DAUGHTER. | “A very interesting and useful account of his observations and experience 
| 
| 
| 





at the present moment, and politicians, capitalists, and travellers wil! all find 
much to interest them in Mr. Lang's article." —T7imes, July 30th. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 226, for AUGUST, price Is. 
CONTENTS. 
1. A DousTInG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 5 and 6. 
2. Huerrer’s Trousapours. By Justin H. M‘Carthy. 
3. THE PLANTIN MUSEUM AT ANTWERP. By William Blades. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICS: 4. A CHARACTER. By Miss Moresby. 


inci iti i 5. BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Right Hon. E. Knatchbull- 
A Study of the Principles of Politics according to the ong, By y g 


Information coming from so competent a source will be especially welcome 
With a Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings. 








London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Lately published, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


: 6. IN THE TURKISH SERVICE. By M. Laing Meason. 
New Testament. 7. IMAGINARY PorTRAITS: The Child in the House. By Walter H. Pater. 
By the Rey. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A., } 8. AN HOUR ON THE CLIFF. 


9. Cyprus. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M.’s Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Incumbent of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Greenock. 


SYNopsts OF CONTENTS. 
The Christian Society: What it Ie, and What are its Foundations (Chapters | 
b] 
1, 2); Its Hold upon the Individual (3), and its Relation to the State; its Ani- M U D | E Ss S E 5 EC 7 3 | 58 RARY. 
mating Spirit (5); its Ethics (6-8); the Laws of its Growth (9-11); and of its PT eae 
Organisation and Government (12-16); its Relation to Liberty (17-18); and its N E WwW A N D C H 0 I C E B 0 0 K s. 


99 } 
vanes Cos) Fresh Copies of all the Books in Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library are 
added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principa) Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 








“Every one of these chapters might be beaten ont into a long lecture—some of 
them almost into a series; and we coul! hardly imagine a more instructive 
series of conferences, as it is the fashion now to call them, than one which 
followed the lines which he has here marked out."—Church Bells. FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


“Tt would be well for them and for their congregations if all preachers could For a constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


hold their ears as freely open to all the earnest, effective voices of their age, and ONE GUINEA PER ANNU M 
. 


g0 keep the Church always abreast of the intelligence of the day, and familiar 
with the problems that agitate and the dogmas that are making way in the | ear The N Book ac a Csi ™ + he eee 
. i . ir | Ly e@ New Books are delivere arriage Free a e Reside 
world, pone Ge — SEES WEE CRS Bet Gule PUPP CRpE, eee Subscribers in every part of London, on a Plan which has given general satis 
mutual disadvantage.”—Scotsman. faction for may years. 
“ This is one of a class of books received with considerable favour in the pre- BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
sent day. They are characterised by an attempt to deal with the most difficult Prospectuses postage free on application. 


and perplexing problems in an easy, popular way, so that the reader fancies he 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZES. 


knows all about the subject, when in truth he has hardly entered upon its outer 
courts. At the same time, we feel bound to say that the present is the best | 

See MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS on SALE. 
Postage free on application. 

















specimen of the class we remember to have perused...... Some of the ideas are far 
too valuable, and some of the statements are far too little known, to be so lightly 
touched on."—North British Daily Mail. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, London. CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 











Lowxpon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 3, 1878. 
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